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NEW BOOK 
| McFEE’S 
The Teacher, the School and the Community 


By INEZ N. McFEE 


| 
| 
| A Book for teachers which is refreshing in its freedom from technical phraseology and 
| in its friendly, common-sense suggestions. It is based on the solid pedagogy of a 
generation ago and yet it is enthusiastic and up to date. In dealing with the physical, the 
| 
| 
| 


mental and the moral training of the child it offers many definite suggestions which 
have been tried out most successfully. It unifies the work of the school and the home. 


The following chapter titles show the practical character of the book: School Punish- 
ments, Beautifying the Schoolroom; Conducting Recitations; A Talk with the 


Grammar 
Teacher; History in the Grades; School Recreations; and Amusements, Etc. 


One of the best features of this’ book is its index, which makes it instantly available for the 
teacher’s desk use. 


AMERICAN COMPANW 


| NEW YORK _ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


TEACHERS For the Children’s 
REGISTER 


For emergency at once. Mid-year calls 


You can now obtain a language | 
text which both you and_ the 

children will endorse,— you be- 
cause it is efficient,—they be- | 


| 
Send for Blank at Once | cause it is interesting. | 


= — 


are now coming in. 


CHOOSE 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | [rps LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! for the children’s sake 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston | | CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence | NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Music Supervisors 


New Numbers Beacon Series 


(Ready next month) 
No. 522—You’ve Carried On—Eart Towner 


Contains spirited phrases of a war song which does 
not stoop to ordinary ‘‘catchiness.’’ 


No. 523—The Fairy Dance—Georce A. BURDETT 


An unusual composition which advances by harmonic 
progressions of a most delightful order, 


No. 524—Hunting Song—HowaArp Brockway 


A bright, stirring selection with quick rhythm, full 
of the spirit of the hunt. 


No. 525—The Earth is the Lord’s—ELeANOR 
SMITH 


A unison selection with a majestic melody and full 
harmonic accompaniment. 


Dear Land of Freedom—ELEANOR 
SMITH 
A short patriotic selection for four voices. 


A new and enlarged edition of No. 521—Na- 
tional Songs of the Allies is also in 
preparation. 


The BEACON SERIES is a notable collection 
of choruses which has assumed the position of 
a classic. The fads of music have never found 
a place in the collection and for that reason a 
supervisor will find no difficulty in selecting a 
standard piece of music from any one of the 
groups. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 


POCO A POCO 


By GUILLERMO HALL 


University of Texas 


For Beginners in Spanish in 
the Junior High School where 
all foreign language teaching 
should properly begin. 


A new elementary direct method 
for learning Spanish 


1. An easy book for beginners. 
2. Very small vocabulary of basic words. 
3. Interesting and lively reading matter. 
4. Varied and ingenious exercises. 
5. Careful drills ‘on verbs and pronouns. 
6. Over 300 illustrations to teach vocabu- 
lary. 
%. By practice and repetition builds cor- 
rect speech habits. 
8. Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 
viii+308 pages. Price $1.00. 


LEARN SPANISH IN SPANISH 
We learned English by the all English method 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


ADOPTED BY THE 
STATE OF UTAH 


ADOPTED BY THE 
STATE OF KANSAS 


Just Published 


Principles of Political Economy 


By THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Harvard University 


At no period in the history of democracy has there been more serious need 
for consideration of the strength of democratic nations than at the present, nor 
has it ever been so apparent that national strength is largely economic. ‘“Princi- 
ples of Political Economy” is a nontechnical discussion of the present serious 
problem of nation-building. It puts into the language of the plain people the fun- 
damental truth that a democratic nation is utterly dependent upon its plain, av- 
erage citizens for its strength or its weakness. At every point it connects itself 
with the practical problems of nation-building. In scope and style the book is par- 
ticularly appropriate for high-school seniors and for students beginning the study 
in college, as well as for the general reader. 


ix+588 pages, $1.96 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY J. E. 0’NEEL 


Riddle, Oregon, High School 


With the awakening of the American people 
to the true state of feeble-mindedness will 
come a revolution in society and social condi- 
tions. At the present time this is one of the 
most serious problems that confronts the edu- 
cators of the whole country. 

In America the term “Feeble-mindedness” is 
a generic term covering the whole range of 
mental incapacity excepting insanity. Mental 
deficiency is commonly considered synonymous 
with feeble-mindedness, but it is not quite so 
good a term since it includes all forms of mental 
incapacities, including insanity. Dr. Goddard 
uses the term “defectiveness,” or “mental de- 
fectiveness,” but this term is likely to cause con- 
fusion unless we are very careful in our use of 
it. In England the term “amentia” is used in 
the same sense as we use feeble-mindedness. 

In our country we unfortunately have no 
legal definition of feeble-mindedness. As a re- 
sult we have many definitions depending upon 
the point of view. 

From a medical standpoint feeble-mindedness 
is a disease of the nervous centres, or of the 
cortex of the brain, or a defect of the same. 

From a pedagogical standpoint feeble-mind- 
edness is an inability to learn. It is the inability 
in primary school classes to succeed beyond the 
fifth grade. 

From a_ psychological standpoint a_ feeble- 
minded person is one who is lower in the scale 
of intelligence than the normal children of his 
age. 

From a social standpoint a feeble-minded per- 
son is one who is unable to maintain himself in 
his environment without assistance from others. 

Tredgold has summed up these definitions and 
united them into one comprehensive definition 
that has been quite widely accepted: “A state of 
restricted potentiality for, or arrest of, cerebral 
development, in consequence of which the per- 
son affected is incapable at maturity of so adapt- 
ing himself to his environment or to the re- 
quirements of the community as to maintain ex- 
istence independently of external support.” 

Barr says : “Feeble-mindedness, including idiocy 
and imbecility, is a defect either mental or moral 
or both, usually associated with certain physical 
stigmata of degeneration. Although incurable, 
its lesser forms may be susceptible of ameliora- 


tion and modification, just in proportion as they 
have been superinduced by causes congenital or 
accidental.” 

I think that the most comprehensive definition 
is the following: “Feeble-mindedness is the ar- 
rest of mental development, from birth or at an 
early age, and is characterized by a subnormal 
intelligence and an inability to maintain one’s 
self in his environment in competition with his 
fellows.” 

In our discussion of feeble-mindedness we 
must be careful to distinguish between it and 
insanity. We must consider feeble-mindedness 
as a lack of intelligence (using the broad term) 
while insanity or “dementia” is a retrogression 
of intelligence. Feeble-mindedness implies that 
the intelligence was never there. It is an infan- 
tile state. While in insanity the patient may have 
at one time been normal and then degenerated, 
it does ‘not necessarily follow that one must 
have been normal to be insane. As a matter 
of fact, we may have insanity associated with 
feeble-mindedness. We may have insanity in 
any person who has sufficient intelligence to 
show a retrogression. 

We must make a distinction, in our study of 
feeble-mindedness, between classification and 
diagnosis. A classification is an arrangement of 
people in a category with respect to certain 
traits or characteristics. It is a relative term 
only. Diagnosis implies a conclusion based upon 
a large number of different kinds of symptoms 
and always implies a prognosis and a treatment. 
It is a synthetic classification. 

Before we brand children as feeble-minded 
we must do much more than simply classify 
them according to their intelligence. We find 
many people who are very intelligent who are 
not a success in life, and again, we find many 
people not endowed with more than a limited 
amount of intelligence who are successful. 

For school purposes, however, it is usually 
sufficient for us to classify the pupils under our 
care according to their relative retardation or 
advancement. To do this, it is necessary for us 
to make a relative comparison among them with 
respect to their intelligence. In order to do 
this, many tests have been devised as tests of 
intelligence. The best and most widely used 
series of tests for this purpose is the Binet-Simon 
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series. These, have been revised by several 
workers in this field, but all revisions seem to 
give practically parallel results. By means of 
these tests we are able to give the mental ages 
of the children in comparison to what they should 
be in intelligence to be normal children of the 
given age. That is, we say that a child has a 
mental age of ten when he has the average in- 
telligence of a normal child of ten. In order to 
get an exact classification of children of differ- 
ent ages it was necessary to derive a compara- 
tive quotient or factor. For this purpose the 
mental factor or intelligence quotient (abbre- 
viated I. Q.) was devised. This quotient is 
found by dividing the intelligence age by the 
life age. It is thus possible for us to compare 
children of different ages and say that they have 
the same degree of intelligence. For instance, a 
child of actual age 10 testing 5 by the Binet- 
Simon scale will have an I. Q. of 50, and a child 
of 6 testing 3 by the B. S. scale will have an I. 
Q. of 50. We are thus able to compare them 
and say that they are alike in intelligence. Since 
the I. Q. is only a relative term, it is not usable 
for all conditions. It is quite often more valu- 
able for us to know the exact amount of re- 
tardation for purposes of classification and diag- 
nosis. For instance, it will be shown later that 
a person having an I. Q. of 50 at the age of ten 
years would be considered a very low grade of 
feeble-minded person and would probably never 
develop further, while a child of three or even 
four years having an I. Q. of 50 might not be 
feeble-minded at all. For purposes of diagno- 
sis, therefore, it is more important to have the 
unreduced quotient given. That is, the mental 
age divided by the chronological age in the form 
of a fraction. 

We have many degrees of feeble-mindedness 
ranging from the lowest idiot with the mentality 
of a baby to the person who is merely backward 
and can scarcely be distinguished from the nor- 
mal individual. In terms of mental age these 
are classified as follows :— 


Mental ages of adult Classification 


9 to 2 years Idiocy 

Imbecility 

Moronity 

llto13 “ 3order line zone 
13to14 “ Dull Normality 
Normality 

.“ Superior Intelligence 


Terman gives the adult mental age of the 
average individual at sixteen years, while Kuhl- 
mann gives it at fifteen years. We usually use 
the sixteen-year level as a standard in America 
and, therefore, in figuring the I. Q. we always 
use sixteen as the denominator when working 
with people who have a chronological age of 
sixteen or over. 

We may sub-divide our classification into still 
smaller units, but we must remember that there 
are no sharp lines between divisions. If we 
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make this classification according to the I. Q. 
including the smaller divisions, we get the fol- 
lowing :— 

1Q Mental age 
Below 06 Less than 1 


Classification 
Low Grade Idiocy 


lies 1 Middle Grade Idiocy 
13 2 High Grade Idiocy 
19 3 
= 4 Low Grade Imbecility 
31 5 Middle Grade Imbecility 
38 6 
44 - High Grade Imbecility 
50 8 Low Grade Moronity 
56 9 
63 10 Middle Grade Moronity 
69 11 
75 12 High Grade Moronity 11-19 

Borderline 

81 13 
87 14 Dull Normal 
94 15 
100 16 Norma! 
106 17 ) 
112 18 Superior 
119 i9 J 
120 and over Gifted 


From this table we can see that those having 
a mental age of eleven to thirteen, inclusive, 
may be either normal individuals or morons, de- 
pending entirely upon the diagnostic symptoms. 

As a usual rule it is safe to say that a feeble- 
minded person is one whose mental age never 
exceeds twelve years. Ina child over five years 
old, if the I. Q. falls below 50 it is a very certain 
indication that development has stopped. It has 
also been agreed by all workers that a retarda- 
tion of four years is also an indication that men- 
tal development has stopped. 

It has been found that the growth of intelli- 
gence in children follows practically the same 


curve as the curve of physical growth. That is,. 


the development is most rapid in the first year 
and falls off steadily thereafter. It follows the 
law of diminishing returns. For this reason it is 
much harder to distinguish the different stages 
in the upper levels than it is in the lower ones, 

lf the I. Q. remained constant from birth 
throughout the development oi the individual 
it would be the ideal standard for measurement 
of intellectual progress and for diagnosis. It 
has been shown by many examples that the I. Q. 
of any individual, both normal and subnormal, 
fluctuates from time to time. This would be 
especially true of a child that developed at a 
normal rate (therefore having an I. Q. of 100) 
up to a certain time and then stopped develop- 
ing. In this case the I. Q. would diminish 
rapidly until the age of sixteen years and then it 
would remain constant. For example, suppos- 


ing a child developed at the normal rate until he - 


was four years old and then development 


stopped. His table of I. Q.’s would be as fol- - 


lows :— 


ag 
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Mental age Life age I, Q. 
100 
100 
100 

80 
67 
57 
50 
25 


From this we can see that we would have a 
constantly shifting classification from that of a 
normal person at four years through all the 
stages of feeble-mindedness to that of a low 
grade imbecile. This example brings out the ne- 


cessity of using a combirfftion of criteria in our 


diagnosis in order that we may distinguish the 
potential feeble-minded child without waiting 
four years for him to develop. If we wait we 
have lost four years of training that could have 
been made beneficial to the child. 


It has been agreed that school mortality is 
largely due to inferior intelligence. In our 
school system the course of study is a selective 
element that eliminates the feeble-minded. Ac- 
cording to our pedagogical definition of feeble- 
mindedness, the feeble-minded child will not 
progress beyond the fifth or sixth grade. For 
this reason we shall find more retarded children 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades than in all 
the rest of the school system. The fifth grade 
being the final sticking point, the pupils will be 
piled up against this grade as against a wall. 
Some will probably be allowed to enter the sixth 
grade because some schools will not keep a child 
in one grade more than two years. This ac- 
counts for many of the failures the intermediate 
teacher has as compared with the upper. grades. 
Because of the selective agency of the graded 
system we will find very few feeble-minded in 
the high school. 


For school purposes we should classify our 
backward children into three: general classes. 
(1) Those who are temporarily retarded. These 
can profit from all of our education. They are 
usually retarded because of the force of circum- 
stances. (2) Those who are retarded and able 
to receive some profit if placed in special classes. 
These would include the middle and high-grade 
morons. (3) Those who are so far retarded that 
they are unable to profit from instruction. 

A very close relation has been found between 
school grates and intelligence. Mental defec- 
tives must have a mental age of eight years to 
do the work of the first grade. Binet defines 
the three grades of mental defectives from the 
school standpoint as follows :— 

“Idiots are unable to talk.” 

“Imbeciles cannot read or write.” 

“Morons are those who cannot cipher.” 

No idiot should be in school at gll and no im- 
becile should be in any of the regular school 
classes. Learning ability is practically lacking 
in mental defectives, especially those teachings 
having to do with the abstract mental processes. 
Many of them may, however, do fairly good 
manual work if properly supervised. > dae 


For educational ‘purposes Ireland divides the 
pupils into five grades (that is for defective 


1, “Comprising those who can neither speak nor under- 
stand speech.” 


“Those who can understand a few easy words.” 
“Those who can speak and can be taught to work.” 
“Those who can be taught to read and write.” 
“Those who can read books for themselves.” 


or 


He says: “Idiocy, in its mental manifestations. 
at least, may be viewed as a fixed infantile con- 
dition. Idiots remain all their lives children in 
intellect; often so in their feelings and desires.” 

Dr. Goddard has made an industrial classifica- 
tion that is somewhat similar ;— 


Mental age. Capacity. 


Under 1 (a) Helpless. (b) Able to iook after bodily 
needs. (c) Can walk. 

Feeds self, but eats 

idiot). 

Eats discriminatingly. 

Cannot work. Plays a little. Attention not 

sustained enough to be of benefit. 

Tries to help. Becomes interested in things. 


Can do simple tasks one at a time provided! 
they have specific instructions at the time. 


Tasks of short duration. Wash dishes, etc. 
Little errands about the house. Dusting, etc. 
Light work. Make beds. Set table. 


9 Heavier work. Scrub. Lay bricks. 
bathroom. 


everything. (Middle 


tw 


vr 


Sweep. 
Care for 


10 Good institutional helpers that are capable of 
routine work under constant supervision. : 

11 Able to do fairly complicated work with only 
occasional supervision. 

12 Can do nearly any kind of unskilled work. 
Handle machinery or animals. Can do routine 
work without supervision. Are incapable of 
planning. 


From this it can be clearly seen that it would 
be a great benefit to the industries, to society, 
and to the feeble-minded workers if all the fac- 
tories would empJoy a psychologist to test out 
the employed and give this class of people the 
work they are capable of doing. As a matter 
of fact, some large concerns are now doing this 
with a great amount of success and a minimum 
amount of accidents in their establishments. It 
is very probable that a large percentage of the 
accidents in factories are caused by the ignor- 
ance or lack of judgment of these feeble-minded. 
employees. It is a well known fact that most 
of the unskilled laborers of this country are be- 
low the average level of intelligence. 

In one of the large cities of the United States 
twenty-five per cent. of the working children 
are mental defectives. In all cities where any 
statistics have been gathered it has been found 
that a high percentage of unskilled laborers are 
to more or less degree feeble-minded. 

If we examine a large unselected group of 


people we expect to find practically the follow- 
ing results 
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2 Per Cent. Feeble-minded 
8 Per Cent. Backward 

15 Per Cent. Dull 

50 Per Cent. Normal 

15 Per Cent. Bright 

8 Per Cent. Superior 

2 Per Cent. Gifted 


‘Total 100 Per Cent. 


For any particular locality these figures will 
not hold good, since any particular locality has 
‘some special influences which operate in bring- 
ing the figures away from the theoretical. It 
is interesting to note that one basis for the clas- 
sification of feeble-mindedness was established 
in this manner. This law of distribution holds 
good in all kinds of selections and was there- 
fore applied in the case of feeble-mindedness. 
‘The middle fifty per cent. are termed the aver- 
age and the twenty-five per cent. falling above 
and below these fifty per cent. are considered 
above and below this normal. 

It is very difficult to get accurate statistics as 
to the actual number of feeble-minded in the 
United States or any other country. Most peo- 
ple are adverse to admitting that their child is 
feeble-minded, and then, again, a person that 
would be classed as feeble-minded in one en- 
vironment might not be so classed in another. 
All of these things, and many more, make it ex- 
tremely difficult for any accurate statistics to be 
gathered. Tredgold seems to think that, in Eng- 
land, the number suffering from amentia is very 
closely allied to the number of dements in the 
country. Other investigators have found that 
this does not seem to hold true. In our coun- 
try, so far as has been determined, the number 
of feeble-minded far outweighs the insane. 

Most investigators seem to think that there 
are more feeble-minded boys than girls. This 
can, however, be doubted. It may be that more 
feeble-minded boys have been found than girls 
because the girls are kept more secluded and are 
not so readily discovered, or it may be that be- 
cause most investigators have been men they 
have naturally come in contact with more of 
the boys than the girls. Experience in this 
country and by some investigators in other 
countries seems to show that the number of 
boys and girls classed as feeble-minded seem to 
be very nearly equal. 

Tredgold found that there were more feeble- 
minded in the rural population than in the cities. 
He also found that a larger percentage of chil- 
dren are feeble-minded than of adults. This is 
accounted for from the fact that most feeble- 
minded die young. He found that among adults 
there were six feeble-minded males for each five 


_ feeble-minded females, while among children 


there were three males to each two females 
classed as feeble-minded, in England. 

When we stop to think that, judging from 
the statistics that have been gathered, and from 
the law of averages, there are over 2,000,000 
people in the United States that have less than 
the average amount of intelligence, the matter 
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becomes appalling. The question then arises 
whether or not something can be done to ame- 
liorate these conditions and lessen the birth 
rate of feeble-minded individuals. In order to 
get an idea of the methods to be adopted it is 
necessary to study the causes that have tended 
to produce the condition. 

Ireland classifies the causes of idiocy as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Heredity; (2) consanguine marriages; (3) 
scrofula and other diseases such as syphilis, etc.; 
(4) drunkenness; (5) fright to the mother dur- 
ing gestation. 


All authors agree that heredity is responsible 
for the greater number of cases. Ireland says 
that the truly hereditary cases (“those that can- 
not be explained in any other way”) are twice 
as many as any other kind. Dr. Goddard says 
that at least two-thirds of all cases are heredi- 
tary. Some have placed the number of heredi- 
tary cases as high as eight-five per cent. It is 
quite probable that as we secure more reliable 
data the percentage of inheritance will increase. 
It has been established as a fact by all authors 
on the subject that when both parents are feeble- 
minded all the children are sure to be also. 
Those cases not caused by heredity, that is 
through transmission by the germ plasm, are 
classed as accidental. Under this head we have 
those cases caused by disease, by disease of the 
mother, by alcoholism of either or both parents, 
and by accidents of birth. Since the hereditary 
class are so largely predominant, this type of 
transmission should receive the greater atten- 
tion. Since it may be possible to transmit this 
herditary taint through as much as ten gen- 
erations, it seems to me that a wise provision 
would be the requirement of intelligence tests 
as a part of the preliminaries toward the secur- 
ing of the marriage license. The time must 
surely come, sooner or later, when the various 
states will have trained psychologists for this 
purpose. When such a thing comes to pass we 
will have dispensed with a large amount of crime 
in our land and will have lessened the amount 
of misery as well as the number of dependents. 

In order to classify the feeble-minded for this 
purpose the consideration must be more than a 
mere intelligence test. All of the seven criteria 
must be combined in making the diagnosis (so- 
cial, psychological, medical, pedagogical, physi- 
cal, soraatic and statistical). The history of the 
case and the line of ancestry is especially im- 
portant. 

For our school purposes, however, we do not 
need to go into the matter in such detail. It is 
sufficient for us to be able, within a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, to pick out the potentially 
low grade of feeble-mindedness and recognize 
the most common types. For this purpose the 
series of intelligence tests that have been previ- 
ously given, connected with a few physical and 
psychophysical measurements, and a knowledge 
of a few of the special characteristics of certain 
types is sufficient. 


The most important case, or the one most eas- 
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provement is not so marked. This condition is: 
also caused by a glandular insufficiency of the 
mother. 
The other types that are readily recognizable 
are the Microcephalic and Macrocephalic types. 
The Microcephalic types are characterized by a 
_ small skull. Tredgold defines the Microcephalic 
especially interesting in that it is not usually as one whose cranial circumference is less than 
considered hereditary. We often find it in the seventeen inches. Irelafidvand.Barr practically 
vest families. It is probably due to a glandular - agrewsia this measurémrent. Some have argued 
insufficiency or mal-nutrition of the mother. that these are mentally deficient because the 

This type is especially characterized by the skull is too small for the brain, while others hold 
following physical stigmata :— that the skull is small because the brain is small 

Slant eyes, flat occiput, short pudgy hands, and does not need a large skull. The diseases of 
skin dry and granular, nails receding, tongue microcephaly, hydrocephaly and macrecephaly 
large and deeply fissured transversely, hair have been treated by a process known as cran- 
straight and coarse and usually light colored, iectomy. This has not proven successful. Over 
mouth broad and usually open, lips thick, body half of the patients died from the operation and 
short and infantile with a long waist, teeth those who survived, while seemingly benefited 
generally bad, neck short and thick, and they for a short time, received no permanent benefits. 
usually have a very low blood pressure and are Most authorities have agreed that the most 
therefore quite sensitive to cold. They usually constant characteristic of feeble-mindedness is 
have a mental age of three to five although they its incurability. Since the condition is incurable, 
may run as high as eight and as low as two. and since we have two per cent. of our total 
They are very affectionate and fond of being school population who are mental defectives, we 
petted and praised. This is one of the two-or~-can see.the vast amount of time that is. wasted 
three types that can be distinguished at birth. in trying to teach these pupils by“#he usual 
Mongolianism and cretinism are sometimes-con- school*methods. We need a system of tests. 
fused. under the charge of an expert in diagnosis, to 

In the cretins, the general body proportions separate these defectives from the regular 
are similar, but the legs and arms are usually school population and put them into special 
distorted and the body is decidedly infantile in classes where they may receive instruction in 
its proportions and the abdomen usually pro- manual and industrial lines as is warranted by 
truding. This is the only type of feeble-minded- their condition. When we come to the time 
ness that is benefited by medical treatment. when the defective will be eliminated from our 
Cretins usually respond for a short time to the school system and when the propagation of de- 
thyroid treatment. Barr gives some instances fectives is controlled and curtailed through 
where the patient has made three or four inches stringent marriage laws or through asexualiza- 
growth in a single year after he had attained the tion, then we will have a revolution in society 
age of seventeen. Usually, however, the im- and social conditions that will startle the world. 


ily recognized from physical appearances, is the 
Mongolian type. At one time much of the 
classification of feeble-mindedness was made 
from the racial resemblances of the subject. Of 
‘these classifications but two remain in use. 
These are the Mongolian and Negroid types. 
The Mongolian type is the most common and is 
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REAL DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


BY A. E, WINSHIP 
[In Bosten Teachers News Letter.] 


The great American vision is Real Democracy 
in America. 

The great American mission is Real Democ-’ 
racy for the Allied countries and through them 
ultimately of the world. 

The first great need is a real definition of 
democracy or a definition of real democracy. 
For this need I venture a definition: Real de- 
mocracy is public respect for the common peo- 
ple and self respect of the common people. 

This means that real democracy in education 
means public appreciation of teachers and 
teacher appreciation of the children of the com- 
mon people. 


blended with service of others. A thriftless man 
cannot be a good democrat. A thriftless man 
cannot be highly serviceable to others. 
Third—Teachers cannot train the young for 
democracy on a living wage. They must have a 
thrift wage. <A living wage means having to 
spend all they get on themselves and when they 
are through depend upon some one to take care 
of them. 


Fourth—No country is a democracy that pays 
its teachers less than a thrift wage. No coun- 
try is a democracy that does not educate all 
children for citizenship in a democracy. No 


This necessitates many changes for the sake 
of democracy. 

First—There must be less gush and more 
cash from the federal educational authorities. 

Second—Thrift is indispensable to democracy. 
Democracy means personal independence 


country is educating its children for citizenship 
in a democracy that demands that teachers shall 
teach the children for love of the children while 
the taxpayers spend money on limousines or 
Fords for their boys and on theatre tickets and 
summer vacations for wife and daughters or, 
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‘can be good looking. 
‘within. Teachers are not born equal any more 
‘than pupils. Be broad, not narrow. 


is- worse, hoard it for after-death glory in 
promoting aristocratic scholarships. 
Fifth—There is no democracy possible with 
an autocratic school committee, board of edu- 
cation. or bureau of education.. Autocracy at 
the top never breeds democracy at the bottom. 
Sixth—It is hypocrisy raised to the nth power 
for the United States to plead for making the 
world safe for democracy over there without 
making democracy safe over here by giving 
Americans a real demeeracy inveducation. 


IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING 


BY DR. R. W. CORWIN 


Teaching is a profession and it stands at the 
head of all professions. As a profession teach- 
ing is of more importance to individual, city, 
state and nation than any other. 

The teacher takes the child almost from its 
mother’s arms and trains it until developed-into 
manhood or womanhood. The teacher takes the 
child when the mind and body are plastic and 
easily moulded. The teacher must. realize this 
responsibility or fail. The teacher is responsi- 
ble for child, body, soul and mind. 

The doctor can correct but a few physical ills; 
the lawyer can change but a few people, com- 
paratively; but the teacher is a constant com- 
panion of the masses and for almost a genera- 
tion.. If you fail to appreciate this responsibil- 
ity you have no right to teach. It is not only a 
blunder on your part to teach, but an injustice 
to the pupil and a calamity to the nation. The 
superintendent should select the teacher, not the 
board. 

In selecting teaching the three most important 
qualifications are character, culture and educa- 
tion. Scholarship is an important part of your 
foundation, method is important; but, if not 
qualified to teach, take up driving pigs in a shoe, 
handling a shovel, sewing, washing, scrubbing. 
Your powers of observation must be acute; if 
you fail to discover a child’s needs you fail as a 
teacher. 

Those who taught a hundred years ago 
thought if a,boy or girl liked a thing it must 
of necessity be evil. The courses were set and 
inflexible. We have gone, perhaps, to the ex- 
treme of the elective system. It does not matter 
so much what you teach as how you teach it. 
Like the mother and the doctor, the teacher 
must study her pupils and teach according to 
temperament and capacity. This will require 
skill. That is what makes teaching an art. 

Environment is the greatest of teachers. Par- 
ents should be made aware of this fact. Every 
teacher should be good looking; every teacher 
Good looks come from 


A knowledge of sanitation is of most vital im- 


‘portance to teachers. Health is of the utmost 


‘of health should be known by all. 
_common laws. of health, a lack of knowledge of 
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importance to teacher and pupil. Prevention of 
ills is moré important than cures. General rules 
There are 


which is inexcusable. A knowledge of general 
rules regarding food is important. 

The effects of the aesthetic must not be over- 
looked. Mountains, landscape gardening, archi- 
tecture, home decoration, music, books, com- 
pany, give mind and body rest, and rest is as 
essential as food. Some one has said:.“The 
health of the people is the prosperity of a na- 
tion.” There is no one avenue to health. The 
struggle for health must be constant and the 
fight hard. © 

There is no such thing as standing still. She 
who does not develop and grow is doomed to be 
disappointed. Your success depends upon your 
preparation, earnestness and application, ever- 
lasting push, and health_—Address. 


LAUS DEO 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


Ring, O bells! 
Every stroke exulting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 
Loud and long, that all may hear, 
Ring for every listening ear 
Of Eternity and Time! 


Let us kneel: 
God’s own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, forgive us! What are we 
That our eyes this glory see, 
. That our ears have heard the sound! 


How they pale! 
Ancient myth and song and tale, 
In this wonder of our days, 
When the cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise! 


It is done! 
In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice, 
It shail give the dumb a voice, 
It shall belt with joy the earth! 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


—By Permission. 


The conservative always is worried about today and the liberal about tomorrow. 
—James Morgan. 
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PRUSSIANIZING AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


BY GUSTAVUS OHLINGER 


The leaders of the German movement in 
America have always contended that ‘history 
textbooks used in the public schools were re- 
plete with falsifications; that- they showed 
most astounding omissions; that they  in- 
tentionally slighted heroes of German descent 
and overlooked the part the German element 
had played in the development of the country. 
They criticised, too, the omission of German 
history from the school curricula. “Only with 
a background of German political history, and 
above all, of the history of German Kultur, caa 
a proper undcrstanding of American history be 
obtained; only through the knowledge of the 
history of Germany can there be awakened in 
the German-American youth the well justified 
pride in their descent,” so the Alliance declared 
at one of its conventions. Year by year, as na- 
tional consciousness was intensified, they took 
deeper umbrage at these supposed affronts fo 
their worth and insisted that the entire instruc- 
tion in histor, called loudly for thoroughgoing 
reform. 

This feeling gave rise to the formation 
throughout the country of German _ historical 
societies—a definitely related phase of the Ger- 
man movement. The German-American Histori- 
cal Society, a national organization, was incor- 
porated in 1901, and began to affiliate with it- 
self existing societies. Their purpose was the 
investigation, collection and publication of ma- 
terial relating to the history and culture of 
Germans in America, and to provide that due 
recognition be given to their efforts and achieve- 
ments. The National Alliance encouraged 
the work, and urged its members to form affli- 
ated historical societies in every county and 
city. “It is absolutely necessary,” it decided, “to 
have a history of the United States written 
which will convincingly show the part Germans 
have had in the development of the country 
as compared with the other elements of the 
population, in order to give the American peo- 
ple a proper conception of the subject. The 
Alliance should undertake to have such a work 
published, and should see to it that it is used 
as a basis for the teaching of American history 
in our public schools.” Professor Goebel, in 
his book, “Germanism in North America,” pub- 
lished by the Pan-German League, urged that 
on outline treatise of German-American history 
be prepared aad its introduction in the public 
schools undertaken. 

To effect the desired reforms a delegation 
from the Alliance appeared before a committee 
of the American Historical Association in 1909 
—it was felt that this committee had an jm- 
portant influence on the textbooks used and 
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the courses of instruction. but the representa- 
tions of the Alliance were unavailing. 

Other plans for meeting the situation had 
therefore to be devised. In those districts where 
Germans were in the majority the textbooks 
could be controlled through the eiéction of che 
members of the school. board. But this would 
not acomplish the result principally desired— 
the enlightenment of Americans in those dis- 
tricts where the Americans were numerically 
stronger. 

The school committee therefore hit upon an 
original plan. “To reach an American one 
must get at his pocketbook,” the chairman re- 
ported. The Alliance could best accomplish its 
purpose by allying itself with some  energeti: 
publishing house that had put out a book most 
nearly approaching the German point of view. 
The Alliance could endorse such a book, and 
through its numerous branches advertise it, 
bring it to the attention of school boards and 
secure its adoption. Requests for. the insertion 
of other desirable matter could then be made 
of the publishers from time to time. 

A covert threat was exercised upon all pub- 
lishers of textbooks through the request that 
they submit copies of their publications. They 
were made to appreciate the financial loss they 
would incur if they ignored Germanism in their 
presentation of history. Professor Samuel B. 
Harding, of the University of Indiana, relates 
an interesting incident in this connection. Early 
in 1915 he prepared a chapter on the present 
war for use in a textbook. He read it before 
the ‘historical society of the university. Within 
two weeks there were forwarded to him by his 
publishers letters which they had received de- 
manding that the chapter be omitted from the 
book, and practically threatening a boycott, not 
merely of that particular book, but of the firm 
as well. A ‘etter from the educational commit- 
tee of one of the state alliances threatened to 
bring the matter before the annual convention 
of the National German-American Alliance at 
its session in August, 1915. 

The most insidious of all forms of German 
propaganda was that conducted through text- 
books used in the public schools, and the fact 
that much of this propaganda was produced un- 
consciously and innocently by American-born 
scholars is convincing evidence of our short- 
comings in not insisting upon education in politi- 
cal and institutional history. A native Ameri- 
can teacher in a Chicago thigh school produced 
a reading book for beginners in German. In 
it he contrasts the spirit of modern Germany 
with that of America in this wise :— 

“In our countiy where every youth in his first 
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year in school learns that he may be president 
some day—where parents permit their children 
to look down upon their modest callings, where 
the higher professions are overcrowded, manual 
labor despised, the farms deserted, we often find 
in the serving class a weak, discontented class 
of-people. In sharp contrast to them were the 
people who served us in Germany.” 


* * * 


“Writing and Speaking German”—a textbook 
prepared by a Cornell professor, and ostensibly 
merely a collection of exercises for translation— 
devotes an entirely disproportionate amount cf 
space to the Kaiser. His childhood, his student 
days in the gymnasism at Cassel, and then in 
the University at Bonn, all are idealized. This 
selection, which the student is expected to trans- 
late into German, concludes :— 

“Although the German Emperor is a soldier 
through and through, it would be a mistake to 
consider him a monarch anxious for war. On 
the contrary, he seeks with all his might to pre- 
serve the German people from the horror of 


war. 
* * * 

The propaganda found its way even into an 
English speller. It is seldom indeed that space 
is found in such a work for pieces of composi- 
tion. Nevertheless the books used in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the Chicago public schools gave space to 
two prose selections; one of a dozen _ lines 
describing the aptness of the natives of Cen- 
tral Australia in identifying the tracks of birds 
and animals and another which reads as foi- 
lows :— 

THE KAISER IN THE MAKING. 


“In the gymnasium at Cassel the German 
Kaiser spent three years of his boyhood, a dili- 
gent but not a brilliant pupil, ranking tenth 
among seventeen candidates for the university. 

“Many tales are told of this period of his life, 
and one of them, at least, is illuminating. 

“A professor, it is said, wishing to curry favor 
with his royal pupil, informed him overnight of 
the chapter in Greek that was to be made the 
subject of the next day’s lesson. 

“The young prince did what many boys would 
not have done. As soon as the classroom was 
opened on the following morning, he entered 
and wrote conspicuously on the blackboard the 
information that had been given him. 

“One may say, unhesitatingly, that a boy 
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capable of such an action has the root of a fine 
character in him, possesses that chivalrous sense 
of fair play which is the nearest thing to re- 
ligion that may be looked for at that age, hates 
meanness and favoritism, and will, wherever 
possible, expose them. There is in him a funda- 
mental bent toward what is clean, manly and 
aboveboard.” 
* * * 

In 1913, at its St. Louis Convention, the Na- 
tional German-American Alliance organized a 
committee for the “establishment of relations 
with American universities for the promotion of 
German Kultur,” and appointed on the commit- 
tee members of the faculties of Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois and Michigan. Questionnaires .were sent 
to five hundred and forty-six colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of students taking 
courses in German, the number of these that 
were of German descent, and what contributions. 
to German-American history had been made by 
instructors or students in the German depart- 
ments. 

But the most ambitious part of the committee’s 
program was a huge Bismarck celebration, staged 
at one Of the leading state universities of the 
Middle West. Curiously enough, this strangely 
exotic affair was planned for the year 1914—the 


‘Bismarck centennial did not occur until 1915. 


However, the university outdid itself in honor 
of the German statesman. Never had _ the 
campus witnessed so imposing a demonstration 
in honor of any hero, foreign or domestic. The 
great university auditorium was loaned for the 
occasion—a thing that had never been done be- 
fjore—members of the faculty turned out en 
masse, the state schoolmasters, then in session, 
adjourned for the event. German _ societies 
from all the cities of the state attended, music 
was furnished by the university glee club, by 
members of the conservatory and by the as- 
sembled mannerchors, a member of the National 


_German-American Alhance acted as chairman, 
and the guest of the occasion, the cynosure of 


all eyes, was the Imperial German Consul- 
General from Chicago, who delivered an address 
on “Germany’s Economic Development since 
1871.” 

Before the end of the year the offices and 
staff of the consulate general in Chicago were 
being used to hire thugs and purchase dynamite 


to destroy by wholesale lives and property in 


the state which supported that university. 


Americanism means patrictism, not jingoism; service, not conquest; sympathy, not pride; 
equality, net dominance; democracy, not anarchy; humanity, not intolerance; not hatred to 
any, but love for all. It means that the various races that make up our population shall feel 
themselves parts of a common citizenship, “distinct as the waves, but one as the sea”; and that 
their loyalty, giving honor to the heroes and the martyrs of Liberty of every race, shall be of 


the spirit as well as of the land.—Margaret McNaught. 
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THE SON 


O mothers, will you longer give your sons 
To feed the awful hunger of the guns? 
Il’hat is the worth of all these battle drums 
If from the field the loved one never comes? 
Ihat all these loud hosannas to the brave 

If all your share is some forgotten grave? 


—“I Did Not Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” 


Dr. James L. Hughes, for over thirty years superintendent of education of 
the schools of Toronto, Canada, answered these lines. Greater significance is 
given to the answer by the fact that Dr. Hughes’s own son was killed in . 

battle and lies “somewhere in France.” 


OD gave my son in trust to me; He dreaded not the battle-field; 


Christ died for him, and he should be He went to make fierce vandals yield. 
A man for Christ. He is his own, If he comes not again to me 
And God's and man’s; not mine alone. I shall be sad; but not that he 
He was not mine to “give.” He gave Went like a man—a hero true— 
Himseif that he might help to save ; His part unselfishly to do. 
All that a Christian should revere, My heart will feel exultant pride 
All that enlightened men hold dear. That for humanity he died. 
“To feed the guns!” O torpid soul! “Forgotten grave!” this selfish plea 
Awake, and see life as a whole. Awakes no deep response in me 
When freedom, honor, justice, right, For, though his grave I may not see, 
Were threatened by the despot’s might, My boy will ne’er forgotten be. 
With heart aflame and soul alight, My real son can never die; 
He bravely went for God to fight ‘Tis but his body that may lie 
Against base savages, whose pride In foreign land, and I shall keep 
The laws of God and man defied ; Remembrance fond, forever, deep 
Who slew the mother and her. child, Within my heart of my true son 
Who maidens pure and sweet defiled, Because of triumphs that he won. 
He did not go “to feed the guns.” It matters not where anyone 
He went to save from ruthless Huns May lie and sleep when work is done. 
His home and country, and to be 
A guacdion of Goumacteey. It matters not where some men live; 
If my dear son his life must give, 
“What if he does not come?” you say; Hosannas I will sing for him, 
Ah, well! My sky would be more gray, E’en though my eyes with tears be dim. 
| But through the clouds the sun would shine, And when the war is over, when 
And vital memories be mine. His gallant comrades come again, 
| God's test of manhood is, I know, I'll cheer them as they’re marching by, 
Not “Will he come?” but “Did he go?” Rejoicing that they did not die. 
| My son well knew that he might die, And when his vacant place I see 
i And yet he went, with purpose high, My heart will bound with joy that he 
iy To fight for peace, and overthrow Was mine so long—my fair young son— | 
i The plans of Christ's relentless foe, And cheer for him whose work is done, 


-—Roston Transcript. 
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~~ AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


, BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 
According to “Who’s Who in America,” Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor was born September 
18, 1829; several other Biographical Dic- 
tionaries give the date as October 10, 
1838—a considerable leeway for that happy 
event. At any rate she is in more than one 
sense the Dean of American Poets. My 
first acquaintance with her began many moons 
ago at the hospitable home of the Claflins in 
Mount Vernon street. They were more than 
loyal friends; they were devoted admirers; 
both the governor and his wife considered her 
to be the chief of American poets. Perhaps 
this judgment was based on her choice of the 
Indian as her favorite protagonist. Longfellow in 
“Hiawatha,” to be sure, made the Redskin a 
more popular hero, but throughout that epic he 
was strongly influenced by the Finnish “Kale- 
vala” which he knew in the Swedish translation 
and did not hesitate to copy or imitate in rhythm, 
in style and even in the adaptation of legend. 
Whittier began with a purely Indian topic, but 
his “Mogg Megone” is rather crude and im- 
mature and has been practically forgotten. 
Miss Proctor’s “Song of the Ancient People” 
deserves to be much better known than it is 
and I have no doubt that some day it will be 
recognized as a worthy poetic record of the 
fading race. This was published in 1883,  six- 
teen years after she issued the first volume »f 
her collected poems. It is written in an easy 
litting meter, rather characteristic of the verse 
of “Poetesses,” especially in the middle of the 
last century; but she is mistress of it and 
makes it effective, as these lines will show :— 
“We are the Ancient People; 
Our father is the Sun; 
Our mother, the Earth, where the mountains tower 
And the rivers seaward run; 
The stars are the children of the sky, 
The red men of the plain; 
And ages, ages over us both had rolled 
Before you crost the main; 
For we are the Ancient People, 
Born with the wind and the rain. 
And ours is the ancient wisdom, 
The lore of Earth and cloud !— 
We know what the awful lightnings mean, 
Wi-lo-lo-a-ne with arrows keen, 
And the thunder crashing loud; 
And why with his glorious, burning shield 
His face the Sun-God hides, 
As glad from the east, while night recedes, 
Over the Path of Day he speeds 
To his home in the ocean tides; 
For the Deathless One at eve must die, 
To flame anew in the nether sky,— 
Must die, to mount when the Morning Star, 
First of his warrior-host afar, 
Bold at the dawning rides. 
And we carry our new-born children forth 
His earliest beams to face, 
And pray he will make them strong and brave 
As he looks irom his shining place, 


Wise in council and firm in war 
And fleet as the winds in the chase; 

And why the Moon, the Mother of Souls, 
On summer nights serene, 

Fair from the azure vault of heaven 
To Earth will fondly lean, 

While her sister laughs from the tranquil lake, 
Soft-robed in rippling sheen; 

For the Moon is the bride of the glowing Sun, 
But the Goddess of Love is she 

Who beckons and smiles from the placid depths 
Of the lake and the shell-strown sea.” 


It is rather difficult to make brief selections, 
for the poetic paragraphs are strung together 
with the garrulousness of Keats’s “Endymion.” 


“We know why the down of the Northland drifts 
O’er wood and waste and hill; 

And how the light-winged butterflies 
To the brown fields summer bear, 

And the balmy breath of the Corn-maids floats 
In June’s enchanted air; 

And when to pluck the medicine flowers 
On the brow of the mountain peak, 

The lilies of Te-na-tsa-li, 
That brighten the faded cheek, 

And heal the wounds of the warrior 
And the hunter worn and weak; 

And where in the hills the crystal stones 
And the turquoise blue to seek; 

And how to plant the earliest maize, 
Sprinkling the sacred meal, 

And setting our prayer-plumes in the midst 
As full to the East we kneel,— 

The plumes whose life shall waft our wish 
To the heights the skies conceal; 

Nay, when the stalks are parched on the plain 
And the deepest springs are dry, 

And the Water-God, the jeweled toad, 
Is lost to every eye, 

With song and dance and voice of flutes 
That soothe the Regions Seven, 

We can call the blessed summer showers 
Down from the listening heaven! 

For ours is the lure of a dateless past 
And we have power thereby,— 

Power which our vanished fathers sought 
Through toil and watch and pain, 

Till the spirits of wood and wave and air 
To grant us help were fain; 

For we are the Ancient People, 
Born with the wind and rain.” 


Miss Proctor traveled abroad extensively and 
in 1872 published her “Russian Journey,” each 
chapter of which embodied a poem or a ballad 
suggested by what she saw and heard in the 
Empire of the Tsars. The description of 
Sevastopol came to the attention of the English 
and caused to be inaugurated a movement to 
erect a suitable monument for the soldiers that 
had perished in the Crimean War, and to have 
the sadly neglected cemetery properly cared 
for. 

One of the liveliest of the lyrics in that volume 
described the Great Bazaar at  Nizhnj 
Novgorod :— 

“Now, by the Tower of Babel! 
=r Was ever such a crowd? = 
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Here Turks and Jews and Gypsies, - 
There Persians haughty-browed ; 
With silken-robed Celestials, 
And Frenchmen from the Seine, 
And Khivans and Bokhariotes— 
Heirs of the Oxus plain. 


“Here stalk Siberian hunters; 
There tents a Kirghis clan 

By mournful-eyed Armenians 
From wave-girt Astrakhan ; 

And Russ and Pole and Tartar 
And mounted Cossack proud— 

Now, by the Tower of Babel! 
Was ever such a crowd?” 


That is quite in the Russian manner and 
there are several others that I should like to 
cite, but they may be found in her “Poems” 
published in 1890. 

On Columbus Day, in 1882, her poem, “Co- 
lumbus’s Banner,” made a part of the official 
program for the public schools throughout the 
country and carried her name and fame far and 
wide. She became interested in the mooted 
question as to the appropriate flower to be re- 
garded as the national emblem and advocated 
the maize, which of course was in line with her 
interest in the American Indians. This she 


celebrated in “Colwmbia’s Emblem,” a song 
which had considerable vogue. 

She lived in Brooklyn for some years and was 
a frequent contributor to the magazines, but 
her volumes were slow in their succession. “The 
Mountain Maid, and Other Poems of New 
Hampshire” came in 1900, and six years later her 
“Songs of America.” Of late years she has lived ’ 
quietly at her home in Framingham, varying the 
monotony by long visits in New York, where her 
bachelor brother resided; and by considerable 
sojourns at the Wayside Inn in Sudbury, made 
famous not only by its Colonial associations but 
more particularly by Longfellow’s little coterie 
of Story-tellers. Here no one could complain of 
being “ten miles froni a Lemon.” She also has 
been until recently accustomed to spend a brief 
period in Boston, enjoying calls from her 
literary friends. 

Miss Proctor inclines to rather long narra- 
tive poems and has written comparatively few 
short lyrics, though, as may be seen by her 
Good-night song, she is abundantly able to 
satisfy the requirements of Music :— 


Coatinued on page 1°30. 
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If you are going to do anything permanent for the average man, you must begin before: 
he is a man. The chance of success lies in work ing with the boy, and not with the man. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Carroll G. Reed, superintendent of Rockford, 
Illinois, has made a record, surely, in his new 
field of labor. Seventeen men teachers of Rock- 
ford went into the American army and eighteen 
women left the schools for war work. While 
this is a noble work, probably without a parallel 
in proportion to the size of the city, it made it 
infinitely harder for a superintendent, new to the 
job, to put over a great program as Mr. Reed 
surely did. He heeded literally the injunction 
of President Wilson “that no boy or girl shall 
have less opportunity for education because of 
the war and that the nation may be strengthened 
as it only can be through the right education of 
all its people.’’ 

Every pupil is a Junior Red Cross member, 
and one hour of every day has been devoted to 
Red Cross work in each school. The children 
made 100,000 articles for soldiers’ needs, and 
they bought $100,000 of War Savings Stamps. 
All this is the merest hint at what was done in 
the Rockford schools under Mr. Reed’s leader- 
ship. 

Agnes E. Doherty, member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Na- 
tional Education Association, an honor which 
has come to no other woman teacher in the 


ranks, is a teacher in the St. Paul High School. 
Miss Doherty has demonstrated wisdom in 
counsel and efficiency in professional service 
second to no ong of her associates. 

Dr. Frederick E. Downes, superintendent of 
Harrisburg for the past thirteen years, has been 
heartily as well as unanimously elected president 
of the Pennsylvania State Association, which will 
hold its meeting under his administration in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Downes has demonstrated unusual ability. 
As a_ school administrator, as a leader of 
teachers, as an inspiration to youth, as an ener- 
getic civic force, Dr. Downes has placed him- 
self among the foremost educators of the state. 


Hugh S. Magill, who was 
Springfield, Illinois, State Senator for two 
terms, and director of the Illinois Centennial 
celebration, is devoting all his time and talent 
to the promotion of the interests of the Na- 
tional Education Association, especially with 
reference to the legislative bill for the creation 
of a Department of Education, and the increase 
of salaries of teachers. There is no one in the 
country better fitted for this service than is he, 
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The War for Peace. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A United States Department of Education is 
as sure to come as the United States is to be 
bone dry in 1920. 

In ten days, January 6 to 16, by overwhelming 
majorities the states, every one that voted, got 
on the water wagon, to the astonishment of the 
churches and reformers as much as of the sa- 
loons and politicians. 

With equal alacrity Congress will create a De- 
partment of Education. It is as inevitable as 
sunrise. 

And when it comes, be it one year or three, 
the credit will be due the National Education 
Association campaign of 1918-19. 

A few years ago the saloons smiled at the in- 
nocent propaganda of Scientific Temperance in- 
struction. Now these same saloons say that was 
their undoing. 

There are those who smile at the present 
campaign for a Department of Education. It 
has been difficult to find any Senator or Con- 
gressman who is willing heartily to boost the 
N. E. A. bill for a Department of Education. 
They say: “It’s a dead one, I can’t afford to 
father it.” 

The day is not far distant when these same 
men will claim that they were the originators of 
the idea. 

They say: “The schoolmaster doesn’t under- 
stand politics. It is fine for Dr. Straver and other 
visionaries to make speeches to teachers and 
get teachers’ associations to pass votes and send 
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telegrams to Senators and Congressmen. That’s 
easy. 

Just the same, Mr. Senator and Mr. Congress- 
man, the school teachers started something that 
is to wipe all saloons off the map, and_ these 
same school teachers have started something 
that will make you create a Department of Edu- 
cation, 

I would sooner be counted among those who 
champion a Department of Education in 1918- 


19 than to feast with Dives, the gate-keeper >f 
Hades. 


UNUSUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE* 


The Harvard Division of Education has ren- 
dered a service which, so far as we know, has 
never been equaled or approached. Hitherto 
educational studies have been focused on 
elementary schools with an occasional timid dip 
into secondary school work, but the Harvard 
Division of Education heroically faced an im- 
portant university subject and traced the results 
out into life. 

When one recalls the attitude of other Uni- 
versity Divisions toward the Division of Edu- 
cation in ye olden time one can but feel a thrill 
of pride as he knows that the Department of 
Economics in .Harvard University invited the 
Division of Education to study the effect of its 
work upon the students in the university and 
after the university. : 

The report bristles with keen pedagogical 
suggestions, as, for instance, “Questions of 
Method, important as they are, are not as sig- 
nificant in education as is sometimes supposed; 
aims are more important, and the general or- 
ganization of means and materials also. Method 
lies rather within the art of education than within 
the science of it, and must be acquired by prac- 
tice and continued supervision. : 

“College teaching tends to present all subjects 
from a scientific point of view; it is likely to 
be academic. College teaching, at least in 
America, tends to be disconnected; it is con- 
ducted by units which are not natural divisions 
of interest and activity in life, but are fenced off 
from one another for pedagogical purposes. 

“College teaching tempts instructors to slight 
the laborious detail of instruction—the minutiae 
of method, marking, and the administration re- 
quirements, the tediousness of conferences, 
thesis reading and the checking of results. 

“College teaching tends to miss the — in- 
dividual.” 

A statesman in education as distinct from a 
professional educator will be more interested in 
the questionnaires. 

Of 318 graduates who took economics from 
1880 to 1913 several have found a place in 
“Who’s Who in America,” eighty-seven graduates 
won “cum laude,” fifty-two “magr.a cum laude,” 


“+ “The ‘Teach of Economics in Harvard University.” A Re 
Presented by the Division of Education at the Request of the Ne. 
partment of Economics. Cambridge, Massachr setts: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cloth. 240 pages (6 by 9). Price, $2.00. 
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and eleven “summa cum laude,” or nearly ore 
half of the students in economics won honors. 

Since graduation 180 have had higher de- 
grees; twenty-one of whom are doctors of 
philosophy: All of which is a notable tribute to 
the scholarly tendencies of the course in eco- 
nomics, 

Of the 318 graduates with courses in eco- 
nomics 46 are teachers, 102 in business, 74 in 
law, 15 in medicine, 7 in the ministry, 11 in en- 
gineering, 8 are farmers. 

All this merely hints at the wealth of interest- 
ing sociological information brought out in this 
most unusual report. 


a a a 


HARVESTER COMPANY INVITATION 


In another department of this issue of the 
Journal of Education is an invitation by Profes- 
sor P. G. Holden and his associates in the Ex- 
tension Department of the International Har- 
vester Company for those in attendance upon 
the Department of Superintendence to be held 
in Chicago February 20-March I, to call at their 
offices in the Grant Park Building on Michigan 
Avenue, one block from Congress Hotel, the 
headquarters of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

There will be nothing in Chicago more nobly 
educational, more educationally helpful, more 
professionally inspiring than can be seen at the 
offices of the International Harvester Company. 
We never go to Chicago without making a study 
of the things they are doing for the schools of 
America. 

There is nothing more educationally helpful 
to us in editorial, or platform work than we get 
from Professor P. G. Holden and his associates. 
We are writing this editorial in Chicago a few 
hours after a new study of their work. We read 
letters recently received from the Y. M. C. A. 
educational workers in France; from the man- 
agers of the United States Boys’ Working Re- 
serve; from another international educational 
agency asking for thousands of their matchless 
booklets, for thousands of lantern slides, for 
thousands of charts. One request was for their 
moving picture films that would have cost the 
company $5,000 to supply. 

Not one of the things needed in France, and 
in various departments of patriotic, reconstruc- 
tion promotion work in the United States, can 
be furnished by any other agency. There is 
nothing available for practical school work 
along the line of charts, lantern slides, booklets 
or moving pictures at all comparable to that 
which the International Harvester Company 
furnishes; and everything is free. All that is 
asked for anything is the mere cost of trans- 
porting it to and from the city or school dis- 
trict using it. a 

For several years this Extension Department, 
developed by Professor P. G. Holden, has had 
practically limitless money for any important 
educational work, and never has there appeared 
one line that could by any stretch of the imag- 
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ination be constried itito an tilterior purpose by 
the International Harvester Company, any 
more than the money which the McCormicks 
have put into a great theological seminary. 

We have no doubt that the International Har- 
vester Company will profit by the efforts of tht 
theological seminary to prevent people’s raising 
Hell here and hereafter, and we certainly hope 
they will profit by the increased intelligence of 
the next generation through their activities, but 
we think that anyone who objects to the noble 
achievements of this Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Company for fear 
that their business will be benefited by “the 
theological seminary and the Extension Depart- 


ment, belongs to an institute for the feeble- 
minded. 


TEACHER, SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY* 


Anything said to or about teachers which 
leaves out of account the responsibility of the 
school to the community is a failure from every 
point of view. The school is not and never 
again will be isolated from the community in 
city or country, and will never again be confined 
to work with children and youth. 

The teacher can never again be prepared to 
teach by knowing ‘how to discipline a class, or 
to teach any or all subjects. There must, ever- 
more, be a preparation to be _ incidentally a 
community leader. 

The teacher must be skillful in class manage- 
ment, in subject teaching, in school yard direc- 
tion first and then a community leader. 

No one of these four achievements can be ig- 
nored and their importance is in this order. To 
be a skillful community leader is ng credit to a 
teacher as such unless she is an efficient director 
of school yard activities. And these two accom- 
plishments do not signify for a teacher unless 
she can get results in the children’s learning 
the essentials of essential subjects. Nor do all 
these made a successful teacher unless she has 
adequate ability to manage a class so as to se- 
cure and maintain good order in a good way. 

There are books on classroom management, 
books on general methods and on_ special 
methods, books on supervised play, books on 
community service, but each of them so magnifies 
its peculiar phase as to absorb an undue amount 
ot the teacher’s time. 

‘*The Teacher, the School and the Community’’ 
balances all four phases of school work. Inez 
N. McFee never forgets that the teacher must 
live foua successful lives at the same time, that 
she cannnot do her work well if she overdoes 
any one feature of it. 

It is distinctly a teacher’s book rather than a 
book for the “higher-ups.” The word psy- 
chology nowhere appears, yet psy- 
chology is never absent in its effect. 


“*“The Teacher, the School, and the Community.” By Ines N. 
McFee. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. pages 


Price, $1 24. 
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RETIREMENT OF JOYNER 


The retirement of Hon. J. Y. Joyner as state 
superintendent of North Carolina will be a relief 
to him personally, but it is a shock to the edu- 
cational leaders of the country. lle is already 


back on the farm where he spent his boyhood | 


days and is enjoying to the full the luxury of 
“God’s, great out-of-doors.” Undoubtedly he 
will get more out of life physically, mentally 
and joyously than in state leadership in pro- 
moting progressive educational legislation, and 
those of us who have come to know him affec- 
tionately, both in leadership in his state and in 
the nation, rejoice for him, but weep for the 
cause of education. 

Fortunately his retirement comes at a time 
when Dr. E. C. Brooks can carry on the work 
successfully. It is peculiarly true today that 
“men may come and men may go, but the cause 
goes on forever.” 


“FOOD SAVING AND SHARING” 


Send to your State Department of Education 
for an invaluable publication of the United 
States Food Administration which is for free 
distribution,—“‘Food Saving and Sharing.” 

The signing of the armistice increased many 
times the number of people needing American 
food. The United States Food Administration's 
campaign to get food enough to save thousands 
from starvation must be, by the nature of the 
present situation, almost altogether an  educa- 
tional one. 

The United States Food Administration has 
undertaken to secure the active co-operation of 
every American school, public and private, to 
fulfill our promise to send twenty million tons 
of food during the next year to the starving peo- 
ples of Europe. To help accomplish this, it is 
urged that courses be formed for the study of 
food, food values, aud the food problem of the 
future in general, 


GLENWOOD, OLD AND NEW 


Glenwood is four miles from Kearney, Ne- 
braska, the seat of the State Normal school, 
where L. B. Sipple has the Department of Rural 
Education. 

For forty-five years the children have attended 
a little schoolhouse which cost $750. 

Today they have a beautiful building costing 
$7,500 with every modern convenience for com- 
munity service. It is one of the best buildings 
in a prosperous rural community. It is used by 
the whole community. In addition to the 
school, which is thoroughly modern, it is used 
regularly by the grange, also for religious ser- 
vices, by various patriotic organizations, and for 
all community centre recreation. 

When the fathers built a $750 schoolhouse 
the valuation of the district was $20,000, now 
when they built a $7,500 building the valuation 
is $130,000. In ye olden days the teacher, a 
man, was paid $20. a month. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


One of the ablest and most attractive and 
every way important programs in Chicago, 
February 26-27, will be that of the National 
Council of English Teachers at Hotel La Salle. 
No subject is more vital as none has more dy- 
namic power for a program. Just now the 
traditional aristocrats in English are being bril- 
liantly challenged by the democrats, which will 
make this meeting one of the best of the week 
of the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 

HEROINES 


Superintendent S. O. Hartwell of St. Paul has 
this appreciative paragraph in a recent official 
bulletin :-— 

“Many heroes live and die unknown and un- 
honored, not only in battle but in the struggie 
of everyday life. Illustrations of this have beea 
frequent during the epidemic that has raged in 
our city. In one family where the whole family 
had been stricken with the influenza, the mother 
was able to be up but was still weak. There was 
the baby to care for and the work to be done. 
One teacher found an entire family with the ex- 
ception of the father lying ill. When this brave 
teacher left, two hours later, beds had been 
made, the patients had been bathed and fed, and 
their courage restored.” 


a 


Buffalo is to have an opportunity to show the 
nation whether the people care more for dollars 
or children. The $8,000,000 building plan is to 
be the acid test of Buffaloans. 

Professor Andrew D. West of Princeton says 
that the habit of listening passively to lectures 
has done much to enfeeble the intellectual life 
of American students. 

Casting an anchor to windward. More soda 
fountains were installed from July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, than in the six years previous. 

Will C. Wood, the new State Superintendent 
of California, will be a sane, faithful, brilliant 
educational leader. 

Department of Superiitendence, Chicago, 
February 24-March 1. Congress Hotel, head- 
quarters. 

Newark, New Jersey, has led America in the 
successful inauguration of an all-the-year school. 

In this hour of drives for teachers’ improved 
conditions the teachers should get together. 

Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania is 
with the teachers first, last and all the time. 

Teachers have no surplus influence to devote 
to fighting one another. 

Only 1,200 slackers in the whole United 
States! 


Columbia alumni are to raise $600,000. 
Minimum salaries must first be raised. 


National Thrift Day, February 3. 


| 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


The result of the German elections on Janu- 
ary 19 was an overwhelming victory for the 
majority Socialists. The Spartacans and Inde- 
pendent Socialists made a comparatively feeble 
showing. The total vote polled was enormous ; 
the election regulations making no distinctions 
between men and women, and imposing no 
restrictions worth mentioning. In some sec- 
tions the returns of the vote would indicate 
that practically the entire adult population 
went to the polls. Never was there a more 
abrupt .transition from the arbitrary suppres- 
sion of popular sentiment which characterized 
the old regime to the absence of any limitations 
which marked the new order. The most strik- 
ing instance of this is reported from Bavaria. 
At Lautrach there is an asylum for idiots con- 
ducted by the Franciscan nuns. The patients 
in this establishment were taken to the polling 
place to record their votes, and nuns and pa- 
tients voted together. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


The proposed new constitution of Germany 
gives all the people equal rights and privileges; 
guarantees freedom of religion; provides for a 
new distribution of landed property, with a 
view to the population of the country districts; 
enfranchises all men and women over twenty 
years of age; and creates two chambers in the 
Reichstag, the lower chamber chosen by secret, 
direct and universal ballot, on the principle of 
proportionate representation, and the upper 
chamber composed of representatives of the 
various federated republics or states. The sub- 
jects described as “imperial matter” and assigned 
to the control of the centralized government in- 
clude foreign relations; the defence of the em- 
pire; the administration of the banks and ex- 
changes; currency, weights and measures; man- 
agement of the railways and waterways; con- 
trol of postal and telegraph service, and of 
motor traffic and aviation; questions of nation- 
ality; status of foreigners; emigration and im- 
migration; civil and criminal law; labor legis- 
lation; and legislation bearing on landed prop- 
erty, the press, public meetings, churches and 
schools. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM. 


The first definite action taken by the supreme 
council of the Peace Conference upon any of the 
problems before it is the adoption of a pro- 
posal submitted. by President Wilson with a 
view to bringing together representatives of all 
the Russian and Siberian factions to confer with 
representatives of the associated powers as to 
the needs and wishes of the Russian people. The 
date fixed is February 15, and the place is the 
Princes Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, A con- 
dition of the meeting is that there shall be a 
truce of arms among the parties inyited, and a 
cessation of aggressive military actions pend- 


ing the proposed meeting of delegates, The 


proposal is couched in the most conciliatory 
terms, and, if the various fighting groups could 
be persuaded to take it seriously and to act upon 
it sincerely, it might open the way to a pacific 
adjustment of a situation which, otherwise, 
seems hopeless. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THE QUESTION 


The Wilson plan is regarded as a compromise 
between the French and British views of the 
question. The French, unable to forget or for- 
give the way in which the Bolshevists played 
into the hands of Germany, were not inclined 
to recognize them in any way. The British 
were disposed to invite all the Russian fac- 
tions, the Bolshevists included, to send repre- 
sentatives to Paris to confer with the Allies. 
The Wilson plan has whatever advantages there 
might have been in the British proposal, but 
wisely puts the place of meeting at a distance. 
Whether the characteristic rhetoric in which the 
Wilson plan is conveyed will make any impres- 
sion on the Bolshevik mind is open to doubt; 
but the defeats which the Bolshevists have re- 
cently experienced may make them more amen- 
able to reason. The Esthonians have routed 
them; they have been driven out of Perm by 
the armies controlled by the Omsk government: 
General Denekine’s volunteer army in the Don 
country has beaten them; and Trotzky is pre- 
paring to scuttle out of Petrograd. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR REGULATION. 


A scheme for the internationalization of 
labor has been laid before the conference by 
George Nicoll Barnes, minister without por- 
folio in the Lloyd George Cabinet. It provides 
for the establishment of an international com- 
mission for the settlement of labor problems. 
This commission is to be responsible to the 
League of Nations, and is to be made up of 
representatives of both labor and capital. It is 
to deal with the hours of labor and similar 
problems; and, if labor agreements are not car- 
ried out, it will call upon the League of Nations 
to settle the quarrel. It will leave labor and 
capital to deal with local differences, as before. 
One of the most serious needs of the world at 
the present moment is a better understanding 
and mutual concessions between capital and 
labor; and any efficient machinery working to 
that end would be welcome. 

THE NEW TELEPHONE RATES. 

The announcement by Postmaster General 
Burleson of new telephone rates, which went 
into effect on January 20, has occasioned wide 
discussion. The new rates were described 
advance as “slashing” changes, but close scru- 
tiny of them shows that, in most of the states, 
they represent substantial increases. They are 
not based on cost, but on distance, and experts 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


Continued from page 125. 


“Now shadows fold the sunset gold, 
The vesper stars gleam fair, 

No robin sings, no swallow wings 
Its eager flight in air. 

But dews the dropping roses fill 
With silent, balmy rain, 

And murmuring rill and zephyr thrill 
The hush of grove and plain,— 

Good-night ! 


“Good-night! good-night! the moon will light 
The east before the dawn, 
And stars arise to gem the skies 
When these have westward gone. 
Good-night! and sweet be thy repose 
Through all their shining way, 
Till darkness goes, and bird and rose 
With rapture greet the day,— 
Good-night ! 

Here we have the good old poetic parapher- 
nalia, of sings and wings, and rill and thrill, and 
the swallow takes his flight through the air, as 
if he could fly through anything else; and un- 
doubtedly the New School of Poetry would 
turn up its collective nose at its easy rhymes; 
but Music is not so finicky and would un- 
doubtedly prefer it to most specimens of vers 
libre. 
She ‘has not written many sonnets, but she 
shows mastery in this difficult and yet easiest 
form of verse. That sounds like a paradox but 
it is true, else why should poets generally be- 
gin with the sonnet—and generally fail in mak- 
ing good with them? 

Miss Proctor includes only four in her 1890 
edition of collected poems. Perhaps the best of 
them is also the most appropriate to cite at the 
present time. It is entitled 


ENGLAND. 

“OQ Mother-Country! Of a continent 
The fairest lands and climes we proudly hold; 
And flocks and herds and corn and wine and gold, 
And stately cities of earth’s rarest blent 

Are richly ours; and we are well content 
With our bright world, our banner’s starry fold, 
And would not be by other name enrolled,— 
Yet how we love thee through our one descent, 

Our common tongue, our old, ‘mmortal story! 
Imperial England, throned amid the seas, 
Under all suns thy daring bugles blow; 

The East winds and the West waft thy decrees ;— 
Forever light, law, liberty bestow, 
And farthest ages celebrate thy glory!” 

Of course it is contrary to the law of the 
sonnet-realm to run the octave over into the 
sestet; the break or “pause” should come at 
the end of the first eight lines; for the sonnet— 
pace Mr. T. W. H. Crosland—is like a drama: 
it may be in four acts, in which case the first 
quatrain is preparation; the second quatrain 
the development; the first half of the sestet, 
the triumph of evil; the last three the final 
triumph of the good; or it may be in three or 
even two; in which cases the sestet brings the 
dénouement. But a sonnet so developed is ~ as 


fare as a perfec: day. And we are aceustomed 
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to all sorts of irregularities in division and even 
in rhyme. The one most absolutely Draconian 
law is that the poem should not end in a coup- 
let; yet both Dante and Petrarca did not 
hesitate to break this law. So we can forgive 
Miss Proctor her one infraction. 


SALARIES WOEFULLY INADEQUATE 


[Patrick T. Moran, twice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., and now chairman of the 
committee on public schools of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave an address recently, from which we quote.| 


We must lift our school teachers above the 
plane of common laborers as far as their sala- 
ries are concerned. ~If we do not, we cannot 
expect the boys and girls who are now going 
to school to be properly fitted for the critical 
times to come. Tihe boys and girls of this city 
will be our future legislators and leading citi- 
zens, and if they are to be trained to fill these 
places they must have at their disposal the best 
teaching talent available. 

The salaries paid today are woefully inade- 
quate. If they are continued there will be 
great difficulty in getting the kind of men and 
women teachers to educate the youths on whom 
we must depend later on. 

The best way to kill enthusiasm and to dis- 
courage the men and women who are fitted to 
the task of preparing our boys and girls for 
their future vocations is to continue the present 
low salaries. Besides their not being anywhere 
near a living wage, they are too often the cause 
of a teacher losing heart in his or her work and 
the pupils suffering thereby. The future of 
these boys and girls who are now going to 
school is of paramount importance to the men 
and women cf today, who must some time in 
the future step down and hand over the reins to 
vounger hands. 

On the whole, if we do not encourage our 
educators by paying salaries that encourage the 
best that is in them big business must and will 
suffer. 

It is a ridiculous proposition that 2 man or a 
woman must spend years of training for a cer- 
tain position and then find out that the salary 
it pays is no more than if they were not trained 
at all. Highly trained teachers, under the pres- 
ent salary system, receive no more salary than 
a person who can hardly read or write. Hence 
the injustice, which we must make right before 
it is too late. 

Washington, the capital of the biggest nation 
on earth, should set an example to other cities 
and pay its school teachers a salary sufficient 
to induce the best educational talent in the 
country to come here. We need new material 
constantly for our public schools. Just now we 
are discouraging it. 

Wages in other lines not half as important as 
school teaching have advanced. There is no 
reason whatever why the public school teachers 
should not have the advantage of this rise as 
well as professions of lesser importance, We 
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have no right to go on expecting the teachers 
to continue their sacrifice. If matters are not 
adjusted soon, it is not improbable that the Dis- 
trict authorities will face a critical situation and 


our boys and girls now going to school will be 
the principal sufferers. 
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Congress is under moral obligations to the 
teachers to pay them proper salaries. There is 
no better way to invest money than to invest it 
in brains and no one’s brains can be bought 
cheaply for any length of time without de- 
teriorating. 


atte a~ 


We expected grave events in Paris for the end of July. That was on the 15th. On the 
18th even the most optimistic among us under stood that all was lost. The history of the world 
was played out in three days.—Count von Hertling. 
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WHERE GARMENTS AND AMERICANS 
ARE MADE 


BY JESSIE HOWELL MACCARTHY 


[Paragraphs from Miss MacCarthy’s account of the 
turning of illiterate foreigners into literate Americans 
in the factory of D. E. Sicher & Co., 49 West Twenty- 
first Street, New York City, the largest manufacturers of 
muslin underwear in the world, in a booklet styled 
“Where Garments and Americans Are Made.” 
Dudley D. Sicher is the inspiration of the demonstra- 
tion.] 

“We aim,” Mr. Sicher explains, “to hasten as- 
similation necessary to national unity; to pro- 
mote industrial betterment by reducing the fric- 
tion caused by the failure to comprehend direc- 
tions, and to decrease the waste and loss that 
always mark the presence of the _ illiterate 
worker.” 

The experiment, now in its third year, has 
demonstrated that in thirty-five weeks the illite- 
rate girl, foreign born and trained, can be trans- 
formed into a literate American woman with a 
good mental equipment and social knowledge 
essential for the battle of life. This school, in 
its conception and the potentialities that lay 
back of it, is an original, epochal idea worked 
out into definite, concrete form, and is in no 
sense a continuation school or part-time factory 
school as some educators and writers with im- 
perfect knowledge of its methods have mis- 
takenly believed. It is a school where girls are 
taught the actual working time by a_ teacher 
from the New York public schools. 

With three-quarters of an  hour’s training 
daily while the work of the factory goes on un- 
interruptedly, each pupil receives practical in- 
struction in the speaking and writing of the 
English language, the composing of personal 
and business letters, the fundamentals of arith- 
metic, ‘history and civic government, good citi- 
zenship, local ordinances, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, the industrial evolution of the product 
they handle from the cotton fields to the ma- 
chines they operate, and the mysteries of com- 
munication so puzzling to the foreigner—the 
use of the telephone and city directory, the 
sending of telegrams and letters, and the finding 
of one’s way in the city streets. No frills, no 
textbooks, all eminently practical knowledge so 
presented that it is never forgotten. 


And all throughout the working day in the 
factory and in the school a Social Service ex- 
pert is ever present to mother the girls, counsel 
them, and when injured to give them first aid 
in the little factory hospital. The girl’s health 
and social side Mr. Sicher considers quite as im- 
portant as her mental training. 

Native Americans must reconcile themselves 
to the fact that immigration is a permanent, 
fixed reality. The world has no longer place 
for the hermit nation with an ever-ingrowing 
civilization such as characterized old China. 
Ellis Island is as fixed an institution as the 
government at Washington. 

Night schools can reach but a small portion 
of these illiterates, Mr. Sicher is convinced, be- 
cause of the lack of initiative and ambition on 
the part of the foreigner, and the greater lure of 
the saloon, the dance hall, the moving picture 
house and the street corner which often  be- 
comes to him what the market place was to the 
ancient Greck, with the difference that the 
Athenian heard notable discussions of public 
matters from great men, and learned great 
truths from the lips of philosophers, whereas 
the illiterate foreigner often imbibes unwhole- 
some ideas from reckless soap-box orators. 

For hyphenatism and ‘illiteracy there is only 
one cure—the factory school in co-operation 
with the pubiic school system. 

The Sicher Factory School is in no_ sense 
static. Beginning as an experiment in October, 
1913, it soon passed beyond the experimental 
stage and, in practical results, has proved its 
worth as an original educational idea. 

For thirty-two weeks preceding the opening 
of the school the wages of the girls, who later 
became pupils, averaged 19.5 cents an hour, while 
that of the literate girls was 23.2 cents. After 
four weeks of instruction the girls taking the 
school course increased their earning power to 
20.9 cents an hour. In sixteen weeks of school 
attendance the girls had increased their earning 
capacity to 22.2 cents. It is noteworthy that 
the girls who did not attend the school not only 
did not increase their earning power, but in 
these sixteen weeks showed a slight falling off. 
These two groups-—those attending the school 
and those in non-attendance—were of similar 
age and length of experience. 
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‘WHICH IS THE GREATER UNIVERSITY? 
{Editorial in Boston Globe.] 


According to college gossip, the Harvard 
faculty is stoutly opposed to a suggestion of the 
overseers that undergraduates who went to war 
should be given war credit toward a college de- 
gree. “To give such credit would be to make 
a Harvard graduate out of a man who did part 
of this work under men who were not Harvard 
professors!” Or other horrible thoughts to that 
effect. 

These soldiers and sailors skipped their 
classes, some not éveri stopping to say goodbye 
to professors. They rushed into recruiting sta- 
tions and uniforms for a cause they regarded 
as a little more momentous than a_ college 
degree. They left classrooms for training 
camps. 

Few textbooks were used in_ their - squad- 
rooms, and their brains and bodies were trained 
in the university of the Army and Navy. They 
learned new things more quickly than they ever 
learned anything new at Cambridge. They ap- 
plied themselves to new issues more closely than 
they had ever applied themselves in Widener 
Library; they learned how to study. 

Their nerves and resourcefulness and judg- 
ment. were tested in battle, an examination said 
to be more searching even than midyears in 
Sever Hall. Some of them learned to lead men. 

Now they come back with a parchment of 
Uncle Sam’s reading “Honorably discharged.” 
But as for the Sanders Theatre sheepskin, with 
its long words in Latin—that is quite another 
matter. What has that to do with an education 
gained only in a university of men? 

THE REDWOOD TREE THAT WOULDN’T 
DIE 


One of the giant redwoods in Mendocino 
County, California, has shown that in spite of 
its combined foes, the wind and the forest fire, 
it has made up its mind to keep right on living 
in the same spot where it has stood for dozens 
of years. During a terrible storm on the moun- 
tain the top of this big tree was broken off, and 
later the trunk was nearly destroyed by a forest 
fire; yet enough vitality remained for a young 
tree to rise from the roots of the older one and 
to grow up within the wide trunk, which serves 
as a protection against the wind. The original 
tree was a magnificent specimen more than 
eleven feet in diameter, towering high in the 
air, and its youthful successor should be of 
goodly size when the old stump is ready to fall 
away.—George F. Paul, in St. Nicholas. 
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TEACHERS’ PROMOTION CHART’ 
BY SEVYN HANSON RHAME, N. -D. 
[Answer these questions with “yes” or “no.”}. 


Have you selected the higher place that you 
want—or one like it? 

Are you regularly training yourself in body 
and mind for this position ? 

Have you found at least four causes in your- 
self why promotion is slow? 

Do you spend at least two per cent. of your 
salary for professional books, courses and jour- 
-nals to help. you better yourself for your: work? 

Have you studied all the policies, methods and 
aims of the State Department of Education? 

Would you rather work ten minutes over the 
hour than one minute under? 

Is your greatest talent or power being used 
in your present position ? 

Do your fellow co-workers respect you and 
like you? 

Is your moral standard unquestionable ? 

Do a majority of your friends know more and 
earn more than you do? 

Have you tried rotation of work to avoid 
fatigue? 

Are you able to avoid “brain-fag” or to cure 
it speedily ? 

Have you judged your teaching value by a 
set of impartial and scientific standards? 

Have you ever analyzed your work and ser- 
vice by tests of standardization ? 

Are you making a special study of how to 
make your work more useful to the community ? 

Would you rather be “called down” justly 
than be boosted unjustly ? 

Do you ever blame yourself when failures and 
disappointments come? 

Would you rather do better work than receive 
higher pay? 

Do you keep your temper, health and optimism 
under all circumstances ? 
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“WORRYING A WEARY SENATE” 


The New York World asks: “Are the women suffra- 
gists to allow the Senate no rest?” and then in a strain 
of justifiable sarcasm continues: “The Senate has but a 
little while to last. Why not let it pass its remaining days 
in peace? Why seek to make it work when it wants only 
to dawdle before going home? 

“The Suffragists are so near their goal that their de- 
sire to press their advantage is understandable. But is 
feminine nature so devoid of compassion as to want to 
worry the Senate into action under such conditions?” 
Indeed, why worry when a roll call is likely to end the 
matter for all time, in the only logical way, by passing 
the suffrage amendment. 


Ore 


It takes a large measure of ambition and perseverance to spend six years in study and train- 
ing to become a teacher in the graded schools. Such a course requires considerable expense and 
that means self-denial on the part of the student .and her parents. It would be encouraging to 
a young person to know that after such preparation she could earn $900 a year or $75 a month. 
Such a salary would attract many desirable young people who are now going into other lines of 
work.— Marion Helland, Milwaukee teacher. 
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THE JUNIOR. SCHOOL 
BY WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
“Trenton, New Jersey... 


‘We should have a clear vision of the purpose 
ofthe junior school. Unless we ‘have this vision, 
awe also willbe like the man’ who sings: “I don” t 
know where I am going, but I am on. the. way.” 
‘Let us sum uP, a few of the main bo! ey of the 
school :— 

(1) To reduce to much simpler proportions 
tthe subject matter of a common school course 
of study. The principle of elimination may well 
‘be applied to every subject. We must aim at 
great thoroughness through daily drill exercises. 
In every subject there is some subject matter 
that bears the same relation to the subject that 
the multiplication table bears to mathematics. 
‘Booker T. Washington’s great principle was 
“First things first.” 

(2) A second purpose of the school is to vary 
the work according to the capacity of the child, 
in two ways:— 

dn the seventh and eighth grades we offer two 
kinds of language work. In the ninth year we 
‘have three courses. In all these classes pupils 
should be arranged as far as possible according 
to native ability. Our principle of variation has 
‘been “differentiation according to present 
apacities rather than according to future voca- 
tions.” 

The bane of the public school is the lock step. 
‘We can break this up partly by putting together 
in any subject pupils of uniform ability. When 
we remember that not as much is expected of 
the slow classes, the task becomes easier. But 
at any rate if the plan seems worth while as part 
-of a scheme of public education (and I think the 
rights of the more rapid pupils as well as of the 
slower pupils demand such an arrangement) we 
should try to take advantage of it. 

(3) Another problem is to get away from 
mental gymnastics, and to deal with real ex- 
periences. The shop and the academic room 
need to be brought closer together. The obli- 
gation rests upon all the teachers, shop and 
academic, to find the point of contact. In the 
same way the home and the community may 
furnish many data now found in meaningless 
exercises in our bulky textbooks. Our teachers 
should compile these data and present them that 
they may be included in our course of study. 

(4) Enrich the course of study. 

(5) Another problem is to work out proper 
‘utilization of the time of a sixty-minute recita- 
tion. Some teachers still talk too much. Our 
great problem is to make pupils think and or- 
ganize and express their thought. In some 
rooms more time should be given for individual 
study which includes work on notebooks. Too 
often the teacher’s zeal gets the better of his 
judgment. I wonder how long a recitation 
‘period it would take to satisfy the desire of some 
teachers to talk. I am afraid some of us would 


as 


talk ourselves to death. _ Give the ‘children a 


chance to. think, to talk, and:to.study. In a sixty- 


minute reeitation the teacher not only has an 
opportunity tof ‘areal professional job, in con- 
ducting a recitation, but. he must. show profes- 
sional. skill-to fill-in sixty~minutes: properly: I 


have been disappointed ‘sometimes. at the meagre 


results which are-accomplished in an hour.’ Gen- 
erally the fault-is evident. ‘The teacher had not 
planned an hout’s work. The defects.in.a reci- 
tation show. im direet. ratio to: the opportunity 
to conduct a good'retitation. It is easier to, con- 
ceal poor work in a fifteen-minute. recitation 
period than in sixtysminute period. 

(6) In line with the principle of “First things 
first,” one of our probleme: is to. improve the 
penmanship of pupils.” 

(7) The’ greatest spotted of all, both in im- 
portance and in difficulty of solution, is the prob- 
lem of promoting ‘the interests of individual 
children, The children are young. They need 
sympathy and they need direction. The suc- 
cessful Junior School teacher will be an individ- 
ual of broad sympathies and interests. He will 
be interested in the pupils as growing individ- 
uals. Too often teachers are interested in av- 
erages more than in pupils—From a _ profes- 
sional letter to his teachers. 


ory 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


English teachers and school librarians within hailing 
distance of Boston are fortunate in the opportunities 
presented by the Saturday Book Conference. These are 
conferences conducted by the New England Association 
of School Libraries in co-operation with the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls and are designed to bring to the 
notice of those interested books of ‘defiriite value to boys 
and girls. The committee in charge presents a most at- 
tractive list of subjects to be dealt with by men and 
women whose experiences have qualified them'to speak 
with authority on the topics assigned: Opportunity’ is 
given at the close of each talk for discussion and ,ex- 
amination of the books mentioned by the. speaker. 

In the first of this series of conferences A: B) De 
Mille of Milton Academy gave an illuminating review of 
war books for peace times. He culled from the vast mass 
available—“for never has there been a war which has 
produced such a large per cent. of good books, written 
by men who knew what to say and have said it excel- 
lently”—material to give boys and girls an understanding 
of the causes of the war, its progress on land, sea, and in 
the air, the alleviations, the atrocities, the prisoners and 
reconstruction, and he gave at the end a selection from 
the titles as the irreducible minimum for a war collec- 
tion for a school unable to spend more than ten dollars. 

On February 8 Miss Mabel Williams of the New York 
Public Library speaks on “High School Fiction”; on 
March 8 Mile. Marguerite Clément, Agrégée de I’Univer- 
sité de Paris, on “French Books for Young Americans”; 
on April 12, Ralph D. Paine, author of “Fighting Fleets,” 
“The Call of the Offshore Wind,” etc., on “Travel and the 
Sea”; on May 10, Miss Alice M. Jordan of the Boston 
Public Library on “Books of Other Countries”; on June 
14, Miss Gladys M. Bigelow of the Newton Technical 
High School on “Summer Reading.” These meetings 


are held at Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street, and are 
free to all. 
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NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING, 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE. By Charles F. Ritten- 
- house, C. P. A., professor of Accounting and head of 
; Accounting Department, College of Business Adminis- 

tration, Boston University. ew York, Cincinnati, 

Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book Company. 

Textbook, $1.20. Vouchers, forms and blanks. 
| At last education is making itself felt in the counting 
room and administrative departments of big business 
and all down the line to the department store. 

Boston University was one of the first universities to 
$i into this game and it is now pressing 

ale hard for second place in enrollment in New Eng- 
land colleges. This book by a man who has done much 
to make the College of Business Administration of 
Boston University .brings to teachers and students of 
secondary schools and colleges the latest word in the 
latest and best way. 

Because of the supreme importance of the account, the 
subject has been introduced by the account method. The 
use of books of original entry is deferred until after the 
student has learned the principles of accounts. The 
work is taken up like any other school subject, and the 
general principles are mastered before they are applied 
‘to a concrete purpose. 

The journal and ledger are used as principal books 
for only a short time, for the purpose of connecting a 
ook of original entry with the ledger. Special atten- 
tion is paid to journalizing in order to train the student 
to express in the journal entry form any bookkeeping 
facts that may be presented to him throughout the 
‘course. The report form of both profit and loss state- 
ment and balance sheet is used throughout the book. The 
ledger is closed by the journal closing method. The 
Supplementary Exercises are so arranged as not to inter- 


‘fere with the continuity and logical order of the regular 
work. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN RHODE ISLAND. By 
Charles Carroll, LL.B., Ph.D., instructor in Rhode 
Island Education, Rhode Island Normal School. Pub- 
lished jointly by the Rhode Island State Board of 
Education,- the “Commissioner ‘of Public Schools and 
the Trustees of the Rhode Island Normal School, 191%. 
This history of “Public Education in Rhode Island,” 

a book of 500 pages, presents a comprehensive study of 
such topics as Rhode Island colonial schools, dating from 
1640, the beginnings of a state school system, the transi- 
tion from public to free schools, extension and improve- 
ment including schools for defectives, uniform stand- 
ards, abolition of districts, health of children, etc., pub- 
lic school finance, qualifications and preparations of 
teachers, the teacher's contract and the ethics of the 
profession. 

The author has made a careful investigation of early 
records, which refute the fallacy that the early settlers 
in Rhode Island were hostile to schools. “The wunim- 
peachable evidence of records and the fair presumption 
of continuity amply warrant the conclusion that Rhode 
Island has not deserved a reputation for backwardness 
in education.” 

In treating of the beginnings of a state system the 
author shows that the state system was a natural evolu- 
tion of the town system, the state aiming to take over 
organizations already in the field. Also he gives a com- 
prehensive report of the Barnard survey, which was the 
first official survey of a state public school system. The 
growth of democracy is exemplified by the fact that the 
public school system developed into absolutely free 
schools. 

The author deals with public school finance. This is 
the first attempt to treat critically the historical develop- 
ment of the support of a public school system and to 
measure cause and effect. The development of state 
responsibility is shown, and the philosophy of school 
finance is thus summarized: “The development of public 
responsibility may be traced in school financial legislation 
and the several stages may be characterized by six 
words,—recognition, patronage, opportunity, conscious- 
ness, consummation and selection or improvement by 
selection.” 

There is a comnlete study of the history of a state 
permanent school fund, and an elaborate study of school 
administration including the school district system. The 
reasons are given for changing to a town system, and for 
a definite attempt to establish free schools with adminis- 
trative organization entirely separate from political ad- 
ministration and town government. Emphasis is laid 
upon “the creation of an organism consisting of officers, 
committees and boards to administer a system of schools, 
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and upon the powers, functions and duties of the organ- 
ism as a whole and of its parts.” 

There is a condensed statement of state school law 
based on the correlation of “duty to do” and “the thing 
to be done.” “School administration is an art or an ap- 
plied science which rests upon school law.” 

The author emphasizes the preparation of teachers, 
the nature of the teacher’s contract, the teacher’s relation 
to the state, and the ethics of the profession, including 
the teacher's pledge of loyalty. 

A deserving tribute is paid the present commissioner 
of public schools, the Honorable Walter E. Ranger, un- 
der whose democratic and efficient direction the schools. 
of Rhode Island have made rapid strides. 

The volume contains much new material and many in- 
-teresting’- new. interpretations. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography and a careful index complete a work of scholarly © 
accuracy and detail. The topics throughout are system- 
atically arranged. Frequent summaries, tables of statis- 
tics and variety of type in printing enhance the value of 
the work as a textbook. As an historical document its 
value is evident. As a contribution to the general liter- 
ature of education it maintains a lively interest. The 
style is simple, terse and direct. 


MODERN ARITHMETIC. By Bruce M. Watson and 
Charles E. White. Boston, New York and Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Modern Primary Arithmetic, 252 
pp. Modern Intermediate Arithmetic, 254 pp. Modern 
Arithmetic for Upper Grades, 302 pp. 

Mr. Watson, when principal in Syracuse, from which 
position he was elected superintendent at Spokane, at- 
tained a nation-wide reputation for the efficiency of his 
pupils in accuracy and -rapidity in number work. Such 
was the demand for informatien regarding his methods 
of securing results that he embodied them, with examples. 
and problems, in a series of books. As times have 
changed and schools must be modernized Mr. Watsow 
has associated with him Charles E. White, a Syra- 
cuse principal, and the two have prepared a “Modern 
Arithmetic,” a three-book series, in which are retained all 
the virtues of the original series with all the advices of 
those days eliminated and the virtues of the new day 
incorporated. 

The first aim and purpose of these books is to make 
sure that all children learn to know number, how to use 
number, how to think in number and how to apply 
number to the problems of industry and commerce today. 

In the application of arithmetic to modern conditions 
their problems show the influence of the war and its 
special interests, income tax, food raising, charities, War 
Savings Stamps, Red Cross and the like. Much problem 
material is drawn from rural life for the benefit of the 
children living in the country. The commercial and in- 
dustrial life of towns and cities is represented in the 
problems having to do with business and _ industry. 
Throughout the series is continuity of purpose. While 
the books are arranged on topical plan, the effect of 
their teaching is accumulative. 


MORATIN: EL Sf DE LAS NINAS. Edited, with in- 
troduction. notes, vocabulary and exercises, by Percy 
Bentley Burnet, Manual Training High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a new edition of Moratin’s famous three-act 
prose comedy, capably annotated and provided with exer- 
cises for conversational drill based on the play, as well 
as the usual vocabulary. A commendably brief introduc- 
tion is prefixed. The advantages of this edition over pre- 
vious ones lies in the fact that it is printed with the mod- 
ern accentuation and contains 190 questions in Spanish 
unon the content of the text. As long as nublishers are 
willing to invest capital in what is practically duplication 
of texts already available the textbook public should per- 
haps be grateful for the onnortunitv to pick and choose 
among two or three editions, but it is in order to suggest 
that the same amount of canital, effort and good print 
paner, expended upon hitherto inaccessible material (of 
which there is a great mass still untouched in Spanish), 
might be still more cordially received. 
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Oculists and Physicians 

HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 

your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYBD 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Il. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS. al 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in ‘any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 


are acceptable as news. 


Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


4-4: National Conference on Rural 
Education and Country Life. Day- 
tona, Florida. Executive secretary 
of the conference, Mr. J. L. Mc- 
Brien, School Bxtension Agent, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, 


20-zz: St. Louis; National Society for 
Vocational Education. 


21-22: Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
National Gouncil of Normal hool 
Presidents. J. A. Pitman, alem, 
Mass., president. 


25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 


24-March 1: of 
tendenee, N. E. , Chi cago. resi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwel wees 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. ecre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
N. E. A., Washington, D 

MARCH. 

@-8: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School Ada, 
Oklahoma. President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville. 

APRIL. 

3-5: Alabama Educational 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretary, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education .Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary; J. 
w. Crabtree, Washington, D. C 


ARKANSAS. 


HOT SPRINGS. The class in 
printing prints and binds a series of 
important booklets for use in the 
schools, aiding materially in efficiency 
in class work. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY. The board of edu- 
cation has printed in a neat booklet 
the address of Superintendent H. B. 
Wilson before the School Masters’ 
Club of California on “The Ameri- 
canization of Education.” 

“Nothing less than an educational 
program which aims to train the on- 
coming citizens for all-round effici- 
ency is acceptable. It must not only 
be made as complete and adequate as 
possible with our present understand- 
ing of the total needs; but it must be 
modified and improved constantly as 
our vision enlarges. Only thus can 
we rest secure in feeling that the pub- 
lic schools are adequately carrying 
their responsibility for training the 
youth of the nation for the exacting 
duties that must soon fall to them, of 
enlarging, improving and perpetuatin- 
our democracy. Only thus, also, will 
the United States be able to discharge 
worthily its great international  re- 
sponsibilities as one of the greatest of 
the leading nations in the great fam- 
ily of nations.’ 


Associa- 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Record has been made 
of the transfer to the city of Chicago 
of a large amount of property that is 
to be used for playgrounds and school 
sites. Seventy-six conveyances are re- 
corded, the property involved being 
valued at fully $350,000. Most 


of the property is to be used 
for the extension of school play- 
grounds, and it is scattered all 
over the city. Five new school 
sites are included in the tracts 
are being purchased. The purchases 
were acquired through condemnation 
proceedings and represent only a part 
of the new tracts that are to be used 
for children. The purchases are go- 
ing ahead steadily. 

Following are the schools for which 
purchases were made as additions to 
playgrounds : Marsh Branch, Man- 
nierre, Mayfair, Nash, Nixon, Phil 
Sheridan, John M. Smyth, Taylor, 
Talcott, Von Humboldt, Washington, 
Adams, Bancroft, Beidler, Crane 
High, Shakespeare, Coonley, Clarke, 
Englewood High, Field, Forrestyille, 
Franklin, Goodrich, Hoyt, Hawthorne, 
Lowell. 


IOWA. 


State Superintendent Albert M. De- 


Yoe’s “An Awakened Civilization,” 
which he delivered before the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association, has been 
published as a leaflet of twenty-four 
pages. Two paragraphs give the spirit 
of the address :— 

“Tt would be just as sensible to 
corrupt the minds of our youth by 
lauding selfishness, desolation, cruelty, 
vice, debauchery and damnation as to 
laud Prussianized Germany.  Ger- 
many, once honored by the American 
people in particular, has become the 
most despised nation since the Chris- 
tian era began. 

“The custom of foreign people 
colonizing in localities and per- 
petuating foreign names,  ideais 
and their native languages -as the 
medium of communication and in- 
struction, should everywhere disap- 
pear by whatsoever name and from 
whatsoever country they come.” 


MINNESOTA. 
Raymond Asa Kent, Ph. D., has 
made an exhaustive study of “State 


Aid to Public Schools” in Minneanolis. 
which has been issued as a bulletin 
of 140 nages (7 by 10) by the State 
University... It is the most satisfac- 
torily comnlete study of the subject 
which we have seen. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BAYONNE. teachers 
accepted the ten per cent. 
and all is quiet once more. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dr. J. Y. Jovner’s retirement as 
state sunerintendent on December 2! 
is of national interest. The two let- 
ters which follow. state the case 
clearly :-— 


have 
increase. 


December 21, 1918. 
My dear Governor :— 

As county sunerintendent of mv 
native county before I was_ twentv- 
one years of ase, as chairman of the 
Comntv Board of Fdneation. as 
teacher and sunerintendert of citv 
public schools, as teacher and dean in 
the State Normal and Industrial Col- 


that 


lege, as State Superintendent of Pub-- 
lic Instruction for the past seventeen 
years, I have been in public service 
and have felt the weight of public re- 
sponsibility continuously for thirty- 
seven years. I have had joy in the 
service. I am more grateful and ap- 
preciative than’ ever express 
word or act for the measure of confi- 
dence, support, co-operation and ap- 
preciation—far beyond my deserts— 
that I ha.e received from the people of 
North Carolina during all these years. 

-need a rest now. I hope I have 
earned it. I have had _ scant time, 
especially during the past seventeen 
busy years, to give to my private busi- 
ness. It needs my attention. 

In accordance with my notification 
to you last summer, I beg, therefore, 
to tender my resignation as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to take effect January 1, 1919. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Y. Joyner. 


. Raleigh, N. C., 
December 21, 1918. 
My dear Dr. Joyner :— 

I am just in receipt of your letter of 
this date tendering your resignation, 
effective January 1. I deeply regret 
that the state is to lose the benefit of 
your services, but concur in the opin- 
ion that you have rightly earned a: 
period of rest. 

I know that any words of fulsome 
praise would be distasteful to you, but 
writing with rigid conservatism, I ara 
constrained to say that during the 
seventeen years you have been State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
vou have made a noble and imperish- 
able contribution to the intellectual 
and moral life of the state. 

I deem it not improper to add that 
when you notified me last summer of 
your intention to resign the first of 
January, I at once offered to consult 
with you about your successor. You 
stated that you would prefer that f 
should not do so, as you did not desire 
to have anything whatever to do with 
naming your successor. Immediatelv 
after this conversation I made upmy 
mind to appoint Dr. E. C. Brooks of 
the chair of education in Trinity Col- 
lege, and at once went to Dr. Brooks 
to ascertain whether or not he would 
he willing to accept the appointment. 
We advised me that he’ would, and J 
am today naming him as your suc- 
cessor. 

Very truly yours, 
Thomas W. Bickett. 


OHIO. 


RMICYRUS. Superintendent Bor- 
den has worked out a highly satisfarc- 
torv plan for student guidance in 
studv. He has adjusted the sessions 
so that in each recitation thirty min- 
ntes are for recitation and twenty 
minntes for supervised study. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams has been re-elected sunerir- 
tendent of Shelby Countv without an 
candidate. Miss Willams 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


The Material determines the Quality 
-Quality determines the Price. 


OF THE 


HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN SEMI-LEATHERETTE BOOK COVERS 
HOLDEN COMMERCIAL BOOK COVERS 


We guarantee a Fixed Standard of Quality so 
that you obtain full value for every cent paid us. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


has a record of administrative effici- 
ency and professional progress which 
have given her a national reputation. 


TEXAS. 


The rural schodls are to have 
$440,431 extra this year. 


DALLAS. Superintendent Justin 
F. Kimball has had a long and alarm- 
ing illness, the first in his experience, 
but he is recovering and will soon 
be once more on duty. In a delight- 
ful New Year’s letter to the teachers 
he says :— 

“I can never say to you, my 
friends, in words my appreciation of 
countless kindly things done, in- 
quiries, messages, flowers, delicacies, 
thoughtfulness manifold from hun- 
dreds,—Jew and Gentile, school and 
town, rich and poor, young and old, 
white and colored. It was my first 
experience with real, helpless sick- 
ness and I was profoundly touched 
by your thoughtful kindnesses.” 


VIRGINIA. 


UNIVERSITY. The following 
resolutions were adopted by the Com- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa! 


mittee on Rules and Courses for the 
University of Virginia at a meeting 
held on December 16, 1918 :— 

1. That a former student who left 
the university to engage in military 
service for. the ~government may 
count military -drill and science on 
the same basis as membership in the 
R. O. T. C. at the university was 
counted. 

2. That one hour of credit, as an 
elective at large, may be given for 
the first term of military science 
taken in the university during the 
session 1918-19. 

That college credit for military 
science and tactics done at another 
college may be obtained at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on the same 
basis as other subjects done at an- 
other college. 

That resolution 5 applies to 
physical training as well as to: thilitary 
science. and tactics. 

5. Credit may be given to any 
former college student, not to exceed 
six hours of. electives at large for 
work at an O. T. C., or in the army 
or navy, which resulted in his ob- 
taining a commission. If credit has 
already been given such a candidate 
under the first of these resolutions, 
such credit is not to be given twice. 

The following is from the October 
bulletin of the State Board of Edu- 
cation :— 

Of each hundred pupils enrolling 
in Virginia High Schools, a--rox- 
imately only twenty remain in_ school 
to complete the four years of work. 
When we consider that less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the ele- 
mentary school enrollment ever enter 
the high school, this serious elimina- 
tion of pupils becomes apparent. 
While we may not have been _in- 
different to this state of affairs, we 
have at least failed to remedy it. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions, Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Now is the time of all times when 
a day in the high school is worth 
most to the boy or girl, when more 
general and more effective secondary 
education is absolutely essential to 
the future needs of our state and. 
nation. However appalling the prob- 
lems of the war have been in com- 
plexity and maenitude, they are no 
more serious or exacting than the- 
problems of reconstruction will be. 

The emervencies of war made 
heavv inroads upon our high school 
enrollment during the past year, when 
we enrolled only 27,107 high school 
students against an enrollment of 
26,545 in 1916-1917. Our enrollment 
virtually stood still when there 
should have been an increase of 
twelve per cent. or approximately 
3,000 pupils, which represents  our- 
loss .nwmerically. 

Let us then get every boy and girk 
of- high. school age and preparation in 
high school “and hold them there in 
order that Virginia may shoulder its 
burdens of the future upon a more 
generall- intelligent and efficient citi- 
zenship. 

The University of Virginia Summer 
School for this year will open June 23 
and close August 2. In reply to the 
many requests for information which 
have already been received it may be 
stated that preliminary announcemen‘s.- 
will be ready about February 1. At 
the present time there is a possibility 
that a number of the academic courses 
of the university will be extended 
through the month of August.  Re- 
quests for further information shon'd 
he sent to Professor C. G. Maphis, 
director. 


WASHINGTON. 

TS'ERETT The Rotarians of this 
citv have nnblished as a leaflet the ad- 
dress on “Democracy and Efficiency,” 
delivered before their club by Profes- 
cor ©, Reoh of the University of 
California. Parely has an address 
made as great an impression on the 
club. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. The following resolu- 
tion in memory of the late President 
Charles R. Van Hise was unanimously 
~oted be the Wisconsin Senate on 
January :— 
“Whereas,—President Van Hise 


was a Wisconsin man, born and reared - 
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This Is a Spe =e Invitation | 


i all Superintendents and others attending the 
Superintendents’ Division, N. E. A., at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, February 20th to March Ist, to 
visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the 
International Harvester Company, Sixth Floor, Grant 
Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue, one block 
south of the Congress. 


| We are anxious to meet you and explain our plans 
| for helping Normal Schools, County Superintendents, 
) City Superintendents, All Educators, Teachers and 
Pupils everywhere. 


_ You will want to become familiar with our VISUAL METHOD OF 
| INSTRUCTION. | 
| Our method for VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE. 


- Our new LECTURE CHARTS, LANTERN SLIDES and MOVING 
| PICTURE FILMS. 


| Our new STENCILS, which enable children to make their own Charts. 


You will particularly want to see our large number of Booklets and other 
literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., 
especially adapted for supplementary reading. 


All these and much other material have been pre- 
pared for the purpose of helping you. They are all at 
your service—are furnished FREE, except for the actual 
cost of transportation and handling. 


We will be waiting at our booth at Congress Hotel 
to direct or escort you to our rooms. 


If you can't come, write us. 


Harvester 


(Inc. ) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director Chicago 


From P. G. Holden and Associates | 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Iil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


@ BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’ AGENCY 


G@daward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Demand 


at the present time is greater than ever before. 


EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 
If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


81 Chapel Street 


for Teachers 


Albany, N. Y. 


on one of its farms, educated in its 
schools and university, throughout 
his life a citizen of the state and de- 
voting his energies to its service. He 
became a member of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1875 and there con- 
tinued until his death, forty-three 
years later, as student, teacher, inves- 
tigator and president. 

“As student he won the highest 
honors of the university, and as 
teacher he made his department a 
power both in general education and 
in the production of professional 
geologists. Trained as a geologist :n 
our university and in the study of 
problems offered by our state, his 
ability and insight earned for him the 


And Now About Those 


BOOK POCKETS 


For Your School Library 


Our easy-fold, printed with library rules and 
name of library, 


Per 1000, $3.50 


(Why don’t you ask for our Catalog of 
Library Supplies ? ) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


Democrat Printing Company 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


recognition of the scientific world of 
all nations for his masterly solution 
of the most difficult and fundamental 
problems of geology. 

“The characteristics which made 
him a great teacher, a great scholar, 
and a great investigator, he continued 
to display to the full as president of 
thes university. He had a singularly 
clear, noble, and growing understand- 
ing of the duty of a state university to 
its commonwealth and he led the uni- 
versity far in the performance of that 
duty. He multiplied and strengthened 
the vital connections between uni- 
versity and state; not only developing 
and enriching its scholarship, but alse 
carrying knowledge and light to all 
parts of the state and to all phases of 
its life. Thus the University of Wis- 
consin, under his guidance, became an 
example and a leader among the civic 
institutions of learning in the nation. 

“Dr. Van Hise contributed much to 
aid state and nation in questions of 
public policy arising from conserva- 
tion, the control of industry and the 
newer development of international 
relations. To them he brought the 
same power to analyze problems and 
to present their solution which 
marked -his work a science. Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate, the  as- 
sembly concurring, That the legisla- 
ture of the state of Wisconsin ex- 
presses its grief in the death of Presi- 
dent Charles Richard Van Hise and 
records its gratitude for his distin- 
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guished service rendered to the state 
through many years. With grief for 
the untimely death, with profound re- 
gret for the irreparable loss, the legis- 
lature expresses Wisconsin’s just 
pride in her son and records the in- 
spiring story of his public services 
and the noble devotion of his life.” 


A Great Loan Looks Smaller 


The Five Billions at $50 Apiece 
Should Be Compared with What 
the Kaiser Wanted. 


Preparations are already making 
for the Fifth Liberty Loan, which the 
people of the United States will be 
asked to make toward the world war. 
It will come in the spring, probably 
sometime early in April. 

The total amount will probably be 
somewhere near the size of the Fourth 
Loan. A five-billion-dollar total 
looks large, but it does not look as 
large as it did-in 1917 to a people 
100,000,000 strong who have learned 
to save and lend to the government. 

When this loan looks insignificant 
and puny, even if it is put on top of 
all the loans which preceded it, is 
when it is compared side by side with 
the billions Germany would have de- 
manded of America if the Kaiser had 
won the war. 

This is the way to compare the two 
possible endings of the war. Put one 
beside the other, the two chances of 
paying for the cost of the world war 
which the people of this country had 
before them one year ago. 

The United States has come into 
victory and peace. One of the great- 
est forces it employed to win victory 
was the great fund which the people 
put into its hands to fight for civiliza- 
tion. 

But the Government has not yet 
financed the needs of the last chapter 
of effort. Three months hence it will 
ask for a loan with which to accom- 
plish this work. It will call in the 
Fifth Loan for money to pay the ex- 
penses of peace and reconstruction. 

The men and women of the countrv 
who must furnish the funds for the 
Fifth Loan are doubly blessed. They 
have at the same time the liberty won 
by the war and the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment taken in other loans. They 
know now that they can never be 
made to contribute to any Kaiser. 
And there are 190,000,000 of them in 
all. 

What the Victorious Fifth Loan 
proposes is that this 199,000,000 people 
shall lend the Government about $50 
apiece. 

This does not seem a large amount 
from each person. It is not a large 
sum to lend at substantial interest on 
unequalled security, for the final 
settlement in the war. 

Each one knows that it is a loan, 
that it is not payment to the Kaiser, 
but a Loan for Liberty. 


> 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 129. 


affirm that Texas is the only state 
where they do not represent an in- 
crease. A more important question 
touches the richt of the present Fed- 
eral administration of the wires to 
regulate intra-state business. Several 
states have brought injunction pro- 
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ceedings to restrain the government 
from carrying the proposed schedule 
into effect. In Illinois and New Jer- 
sey the rates have been ordered sus- 
pended by state public utilities com- 
missions, and proceedings have been 
begun for similar action in Massachu- 
setts. 
A HUGE RAILROAD DEFICIT. 
So short a time ago as January 3 
Director General McAdoo estimated 
that the deficit in the governmental 
operation of the railroads would be 
$136,000,000 for 1918. Later, this 
estimate was revised to $196,000,000. 
What has been called the “revolving 
fund” of $500,000,000, established to 
provide for the cost of the railroad 
administration, has revolved _itseli 
out of sight and a new “revolving 
fund” of $750,000,000 is now asked 
for. During the last six months the 
public, under higher passenger and 
freight rates, has paid $2,800,000,000 
for transportation. If this cost is 
maintained for another six months, 
it will total about $5,500,000,000 for 
the year, compared with $4,000,000,000 
under private ownership in 1917, on 
a nearly equal volume of business. 
The chief factor in this increase is 
the increase of wages, which already 
amounts to about $900,000,000, and is 
likely to be larger still in 1919. 


THE BRITISH DOMINIONS. 


There is nothing revolutionary in 
the claim which the British Dominions 
—Canada, New Zealand, Australia 
and South Africa—are making to be 
admitted to the League of Nations as 
individual nations, of recognized 
sovereignty in their internal relations, 
although under the control of Great 
Britain in foreign affairs. This prin- 
ciple was practically accepted by 
Great Britain in the imperial war 
council in 1917, and the reasons 
which led to its favorable considera- 
tion then have been re-enforced by 
the common sacrifices and efforts of 
the great war. It may not be a simple 
matter to work out the details of the 
proposed adjustment, but there will 
be no rancor or disloyalty attending 
it. Far more difhcult and menacing 
is the situation created by the Sinn 
Fein declaration of an Irish Republic, 


the foundation stone of which is 
“complete independence against the 
arrogant pretensions of England, 


founded in fraud and sustained only 
by an overwhelming military  occu- 
pation.” The Sinn Fein Assembly 
now demands the evacuation of Ire- 
land by the British garrison. Any at- 
tempt to enforce that demand means 
open revolt. 
REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL. 
While a large part of Europe is 
now busy forming itself into republics 
and whatever restlessness exists tends 
toward democracy, if not toward 
Bolshevism, Portugal is a conspicuous 
exception. There a well organized 
attempt is under way to overthow 
the republic and to restore the monar- 
chy, under former King Manuel. It 
does not appear that he is taking any 
share in the movement, or giving it 
countenance in any way. At last ac- 
counts he was in England, and appar- 


ently enjoying the relief from offi- 
cial responsibilities which has been 
his since he was deposed in 1910. The 


monarchy has been proclaimed at Lis- 
bon, Louza, Barcelona and_ other 
cities and is making headway espe- 
cially in the north. The navy is loyal 
to the present government, but a part 
of the army has gone over to the 
revolutionists. 


TEACHERS’ 


WHEN in doubt try us. We may not be able to furnish the teacher desired, but if we are 
not we shall frankly “5! so. Recently we were asked to recommend for a position to 
teach mechanical drawing in the Utica IN DOUBT as to the —— of filling the place. 
Free Academy at $1800, and were But on cember 27 a graduate of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, recently engaged~in engineering work under the 
government, called, registered, and after talking over the matter and tele honing 
the superintendent, applied in person and later received the appointment. In 
the present shortage of teachers superintendents are sometimes helped if they TR US. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevaré 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely_chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Apnplica- 

tion, ete., sent free. 


70 Fifth Avenze 
New York 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommen#s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wh. O. PRATT, Mer 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


recommends teachert and has filled bum- 
dreds of high grade positions (wp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior 
366 FIFTA AVENUE P people We 
Established 1855 


C.A. SCOTT & CO. Pp 
442 Tremont Building 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only rehable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, KGOGM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachezg 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ° ° 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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A Personal Word from the Head of the T. C. U. 


| he Teachers of America 

to t eacher meri 
be National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 

. 
iW size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 

' | The last few months have certainly been trying times for 

q school people. So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 

. has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 

q selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. ox: 

LKX) 
It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- | 
' ganization, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, was organized. 
{ 
For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 

the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 

through a policy in this organization. Thousands have enrolled, = ll 

: and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 

: themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 
ei President of the 

4 This great National Organization for Teachers and asso- Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

: ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever 

q you are prevented from earning one by reason : 

x, of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid | 

: All will agree that this purpose is praise- While the Schools Were Cl 
a . e the Schools osed 

a worthy and that every teacher should share its ; 

a protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers E believe that teachers are en 
chiect lesson as the re- titled to receive their salaries during 

q J the period schools were closed on ac- 

a cent epidemic to cause them to act. count of the recent epidemic of in- 

normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 

ready taken favorable action and we be- 

y any lieve practically every school board in 
bi teacher continue to do what no good business the country will decide similarly if the : 

j man would think of doing—risk without pro- situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
Pe tection the source of his income? the information as to what other stan: 

school boards are doing, is properly 
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